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cra: Aue years ago, I came across so many interesting 


‘old people who had come here as young people 
and had grown old along with the country, from 
them I heard so many interesting tales that I forgot 
the history and concentrated on collecting the stories. 


The old Lockard History included some of the 
tales but I had them with slight variations from 


many sources. 


There is no sequence in this book as there is no 
index and there are no chapters. It is just a collec- 
tion of the stories the old people told and possibly 
the reader heard as he grew up here. 


To all the old settlers who helped me with my 
_material and those who loaned me pictures, I ac- 


knowledge my sincere appreciation. 


AMY LATHROP. 
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“No Law west of Newton and no God west of Dodge City! 


Tales of Western Kansas 


American folk lore is the telling of plain facts by plain people 
of the deeds and doings of their time. There was little or no 
imagination used in the telling of their tales but to other later 
generations they seem quaint as well as interesting tales and may 
seem even colored by imagination. 

What to us may seem the tallest of tales may have been some- 
thing accepted most matter of factly by those of that earlier day. 
The reader does not need to absorb “with a grain of salt” but 
read with some knowledge of the people and times. 

Many of the things found in this book happened when there 
was ‘No law west of Newton and no God west of Dodge”—when 
Kansas was part of Kansas Territory and there was no Norton 
County as known now—or when the county was the county farthest 
west in the state to be organized and its marshal policed the country 
west to the Colorado line. 

History and the movies tend to glamorize the pioneer, the days 
of the gold rushes and the Indians, the saloons and its “ladies” 
along with the law enforcing officers and the law breakers, and 
yet one can but see that the trend of the times was always onward 
and toward law and peace. 

There were lovely days and plenty of dull ones; there were dis- 
illusioned visionaries and people with no vision and still fields 
were cultivated and crops gathered, towns laid out, governments 
organized and buildings rose. 

The hardy souls lived through the wild days of struggling and 
fighting to see the west a place of serene civilized living but it’s 
still the gamblers and fighters—the cattlemen and road builders 
who are now best remembered. 
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One man telling about Kansas said, “It has more streams and 
less water, more cows and less milk and the range of vision greater 
and one sees less than any place in the country.” 


Horace Walpole, in the 18th century said, “I incline every day 
to lenity, as I see more and more that it is being very partial to 
think worse of some men than of others.” He was a visionary who 
still knew the value of realities, especially of old things. “Old 
castles, old pictures, old histories and the babble of old people 
make one live back into centuries that cannot disappoint one. One 
holds fast and surely what is past. The dead have exhausted their 
power of deceiving.” 


The writer of this book has tried to be very impartial. Millions 
of perfect Bibles have been printed but it is only those wherein 
the printers made mistakes which have extreme values. Many 
county people have lived lives which were apparently models of 
virtue but those people have not been the ones, generally speaking 
who have been of extreme interest to historians. We do not judge 
any of the people of whom we have written. Maybe we are like 
the man of whom it was said, “Every man is a little queer except 
thee and me and sometimes I think THEE is a little queer.” 


September 26, 1869 Col. Duncan with a detachment of the 5th 
Kas. Cal. and two companies of Pawnee Indians met a band of 
Sioux at the mouth of the South Fork, near the present site of 
Almena. They drove the Indians off, killed many of them and 
destroyed the village. Buffalo Bill describes this in his letter to 
F. M. Lockard dated January 12, 1894. 

Col. Duncan’s report states the Indians had killed a surveying 
party of 13 men and their bodies were found and buried by the 
soldiers. Buck was the leader of the band. 


Dan McLaren, credited with being the first white settler in the 
county came here in 1870. He was here nearly a year before he 
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saw another white man besides his two companions. For three years 
he trapped over the country from the South Solomon to the 
Arickaree but made his permanent camp near Lenora, where he 
eventually selected a piece of land for his homestead. 

Uncle Dan as he was known later is quoted as saying that when 
his hat was on his head his whole family was under shelter. 


Ame Cole enjoyed a local fame as a mighty hunter, trapper and 
Indian fighter. He came to the county as a young man under twenty 
years of age. He spent much time with the Sioux and spoke their 
language fluently. He was away from civilization for months at 
a time and local legend credits him for being a fierce enemy of 
all Indians not of the Sioux tribe. | 

Stories of his wonderful endurance in long runs, his speed in 
short races, his strength in wrestling and his marvellous marks- 
manship with a rifle are a part of the legend, if not the history of 
Norton County. 

In one of his many encounters with Indians he received a head 
wound which, in later years, caused him much trouble. 

Later he would develop fits of sullen rage. He was feared and 
respected by his neighbors during these times. Cole was the type 
of man upon whom the settlers depended for information con- 
cerning the Indians, and protection in times of danger. 

Where ‘Buffalo Creek’ joins the ‘Prairie Dog’, “Ame’’ Cole 
once killed twenty-five buffalo. 

With the laying of rails and the huge land grants, came the 
world to view our wilderness. Historic annals make great to do 
over the visit of Grand Duke Alexis of Russia in 1872 when he 
visited Kansas. 

Lest question arise as to authenticity of Ame Cole’s tales about 
the royal hunting party it is said Dick and George Jordan, guides 
for the party reported camping on the Prairie Dog near the Ame 
Butler land and told this along with other stories to W. E. Case 
and Joel Simmons who saw no reason for disbelieving the stories. 
On the other hand Col. James Forsythe, stationed at Ft. Riley 
wrote in 1893 that the party did not stop in Kansas after a stop over 
at Kit Carson. 

The party is known to have hunted in Nebraska and it might 
easily have drifted down into Kansas while hunting and this ts 


Captain Orlof Norton for whom Norton County was named. 
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probably just what did happen. We believe the tales told by Cole 
because from all reports he was never a braggart but a simple, 
honest and truthful man. 

Ame said he took the party hunting over Norton County. Chalk 
Beeson of Dodge City was with the Duke and his suite on the 
now famous buffalo hunt. Generals Custer and Sherman were also 
in the party. 

Beeson said when Alexis shot his first buffalo, he jumped off his 
horse and cut off the tail of the animal, then sat on the carcass, 
waving his trophy and shouting in Russian at top of his voice. 
Wouldn't such a thrill cause anyone to shout Russian ? 

Buffalo Bill Cody acted as guide for the party on the western 
trip. The night of January 23, 1871, a banquet for the Duke was 
given at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in Topeka. There had previously 
been a big parade and celebration. All prominent people along with 
State officials attended the banquet. The State Historical Society 
preserves a menu of the dinner which included forty-eight meat 
dishes, thirteen vegetables and thirty desserts. No wonder the Duke 
was reported to have said he never sat at so fine a repast with 
such variety and quantities of food as he did in Topeka. 


“Johnny” Rosborough, born 4 miles northwest of Kewanee, 
Ill., an old settler who came to Norton County January 9, 1874 
artived with Gross Page and roomed with him until the latter’s 
marriage April 18, 1879. He knew Ame Cole well and often visited 
him in his dugout just east of the present home of Dick Dole 
at Almena. 

The first time he went there, Cole was not home but in pioneer 
way, he entered to await Cole’s coming. There was a huge fireplace 
built against the earth shoulder of the bank where he had his 
home and Rosborough found a seat on a log and looked about— 
all the time feeling that curious thing—of someone watching him. 
Finally he spied an Indian’s head above the fireplace—held there 
by sticks. It had been severed and dried, the lips pulling back from 
the teeth in a hideous sort of grimace. He learned later that Cole’s 
parents had been killed during a Minnesota massacre in 1863 and 
it was after that that Cole and his brothers, Smith and George had 
left there—with their hatred for the Indians generally. 

Rosborough came to Norton County at a time when there was 
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little or no money here except that which they could get from the 
Government for hauling mail or goods and he had the first mail 
route from Norton to Parks Fort. The route went through Lenora 
before Gettysburg was located near there. 


With the progress of civilization, the Louisiana Purchase became 
divided into many less unwieldy parts. 

Part carried the title of Kansas Territory and this too was divided 
to form the states of Kansas and its neighbors, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

While Territorial Governors, Geary, Walker and Denver headed 
the Kansas Territorial government and legislative battles were 
fought and won—or lost, two white persons operated Station 15 
on the Ft. Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Stage Line one mile west 
of the present site of Norton and north of land claimed by one, 
Billings. 

This trail was one of a half a dozen which crossed Kansas and 
the present county and led to the new gold fields. 


Kansas was admitted to the Union as an organized State on 
January 29, 1861 leaving the present State of Colorado to carry on 
as the last of the Kansas Territory until August 1, 1876. Norton 
County was organized in 1872 and at that time was the most western 
organized county. For that reason her officers represented the law 
and enforced it in territory far outside the county confines. 


For about six years after becoming a state, Kansas had but four 
miles of railroad track (Elwood to Wathena). Stages, ox and mule 
teams were the only means of travel. 


In 1861 there were about 107,000 people in Kansas and 35,000 
in the Pikes Peak country. 


People from the East and South came west to make homes and 
follow Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go West and grow up with 
the Country’. 
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Greeley might have had Norton County in mind when he wrote 
that back to his N. Y. paper for he spent one night at Station 15. 
It was little more than fifty years after the Louisiana Purchase, 
this county of Ora (Norton) was part of the Territory of Kansas. 
There were wide streams of water. Trees and shrubs were 
plentiful along the banks. The plains were covered with the nigger- 
wool grass, native to the land. Buffalo, antelope, and all sort of 
small game were abundant. Here was the hunting ground of a 
half a dozen Indian tribes. In 1857, gold was found in Colorado, 
and people—on horseback, in carts and wagons and with wheel- 
barrows started for the land of gold as they had gone to California 
in the last decade. In April and May, two stage coach routes were 
opened and came through the county, one from Leavenworth and 
the other from Atchison, Kas. It took 44 days from Atchison to 
Denver. The first route, commonly called the Gold Trail was the 
one most used and its course came through the present Norton 
County and a mile west of our town. Stations were approximately 
30 miles apart and here stops were made overnight by stage coaches 
and haulers. To the “Station 15” came a Cincinnati lawyer and a 
woman—an ex-Bowery actress to build their dugout station on the 
bank of the Prairie Dog and to be first white settlers in the county. 
For two years they lived here and then the trail was abandoned and 
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for almost 13 years only the Indians and wild animals again occu- 
pied the land which in 1861 became part of the State of Kansas. 


Then a man of fifty—Dan MacLaren came hunting and trapping 
in the south part of the county and claimed land but without legal 
formalities. Soon after, another hunter, Ame Cole came to the 
north part and squatted on land near Almena. In ’71, Jules and 
Verne Van Meter came here hunting, later taking claims. 


Next year, 1872, other settlers and hunters started coming, by 
one’s, two’s and whole families. 


It was the typical influx of a new country. A few old men and 
' many young ones—all seeking adventure as much as worldly gain. 


In February there was N. H. Billings, who has been typified at 
our state capital by a buffalo head, a shyster lawyer of around thirty 
years who came to start a town. In May there was Shelby D. Reed, 
a young engineer just out of college, the pampered son of a wealthy 
father. The Newell boys, Ed and Sam, in their twenties, came in 
June and their father and his family which included Alice, Mrs. 
Fred Duvall, came that November. There was Capt. Jarvis, a Civil 
War veteran who brought his wife and his in-laws. In July came 
Oliver and Wm. Jones and Hanky Oliver and young Sol Marsh 
(elected sheriff when but 20), Joel Simmons, W. E. Case and B. 
F, Williams and Dick Felton and John Storey Briggs, an Indian 
trader with his wife, Dr. Phoebe and Peter Hansen, father of 
Dane H. of Logan. 


The stories of Norton County would be incomplete without an 
account of the two express roads which ran through the territory. 
In 1857-59, an express route was laid out from Leavenworth to 
Denver under the name of the Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Ex- 
press. The original organizers of this company were two men by 
the names of Jones and Russel. Soon after the organization of the 
company Jones dropped out and a new company, Russel, Majors 
and Waddel took over the route under the new company name of 
“Central Overland California and Pikes Peak Route’. 


Regular express and passenger schedules were set up and for 
about two years this route was used extensively. Military protection 
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was given by the forts at Leavenworth and Hays, and by the upkeep 
of a military road along the Republican. 

Station 14 of this route was near the east boundary of Norton 
County, and Station 15 was on the Prairie Dog, probably a few 
miles west of Norton. From this point the road turned north, fol- 
lowing the creek past the old Robinson stone house and on north, 
crossed the Sappa, and followed the Republican and its tributaries 
almost to Denver. 


The Parallel Road to the Western Kansas Gold Fields was laid 
out in the spring of 1859 by Franklin G. Adams. This route fol- 
lowed closely a line drawn a few miles south of the 40th parallel 
from Atchison, Kas. to Denver. 

The literature describing this road boasted that it was the shortest 
route to the Western Kansas Gold Fields, being 35 miles shorter 
than any other. 

Apparently, however little traffic was ever carried along this road 
because of lack of military protection and because of competition 
by companies using better established routes to the north and south. 
The Parallel Road ran entirely through the county, approximately 
parallel to the north bank of the South Solomon. 


Kansas was visited in May, 1859 and again in October, 1870 by 
Horace Greeley. C. R. Rogers of Norton says he once read an ac- 
count by Greeley, on the high divide between the Prairie Dog and 
Sappa Valley in Northwest Norton County. 

According to Rogers, Greeley reported that the country was an 
uninhabitable desert, marked by deep furrows, following beaten 
paths, made by buffalo digging their hooves deep into the ground 
in their hurry to get out of the country. The buffalos, according to 
Greeley, were to be congratulated on their good judgment and 
prompt action. 

This opinion of the country was even more emphatically ex- 
pressed by Washington Irving in writing of the Great American 
Desert, of which Norton County was a part. Irving wrote that this 
region would “form a lawless interval between the abodes of civil- 
ized man, like the wastes of the ocean or deserts of Arabia. Here 
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may spring up new and mongrel races, like new formations in 
geology, the amalgamations of the debris and abrasions of former — 
races civilized and savage, the descendants of wandering hunters 
and trappers; of fugitives from the Spanish and American frontiers; 
of adventurers and desperadoes of every class and country, yearly 
ejected from the bosom of society into the wilderness.” 


The old Butterfield road, “Butterfield Overland Dispatch”, 
started in 1865 and ran through Wakeeney. Downer Station on this 
road was south of the present Wakeeney. Parks Fort was three and 
a half miles east of Wakeeney. 


The present county, with the surrounding country once a part of 
it has had as colorful and varied years as most new settlements 
and has come under the control of at least three groups—the In- 
dians, French and English. 

Sometimes one hears some discouraged person suggest it might 
be better to give back this land to the Indian. However, judging 
from a map of 1800 showing Indian Territory even the Indian had 
little use for our fair land. Territory now comprising Norton 
County was a no-man’s land between four main tribes—the power- 
ful Pawnees to the north holding title to land on the Platte and 
Republican rivers; the Kanza tribes were to our east and the Arapa- 
hoes and Cheyennes to the west. The map shows a corridor running 
south through Norton County to the buffalo hunting grounds in 
southern Kansas, northern Oklahoma and Texas and it was only 
used for passage to these hunts. 

By the time white settlers started taking land here, the Pawnees 
had ceded all their land south of the Platte to the Kanzans along 
with the rights to the corridor and the Pawnees had moved down 
into Oklahoma near Ft. Sill. 

However unmistakable signs of skirmishes were found in the 
middle ground and such contacts seemed inevitable. 


In 1830 we formed part of “Indian Territory” and Sioux, Chey- 
ennes and Apache tribes were in evidence along with some northern 
Pawnees. By 1878 many tribes had been placed on reservations. 
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The last Indian scare and massacre of 1878 was caused by homesick 
Cheyennes under Chief Dull Knife who had sickened of reservation 
confinement and made a break to return to their old home—fighting 
and terrorizing the white men who they held responsible for their 
plight, as they went. 


In 1854 Norton territory was part of “Kansas Territory” and 
the Territorial Legislature christened us “Oro” in 1859. Then in 


Second tax sheet in 1873—after first was labeled fraud. 


1867 we took a new name at the suggestion of Preston Plumb, 
Speaker of the House. Maybe it was because we had not lived up 
to our glittering name of gold (Oro) but again in ’73 we had 
the name of Billings wished on us. Like the man, the name did 
not last long and the next legislative body returned us the name 
of Norton County. 


For the most part the people lived in dugouts along the creeks. 
Up to November, 1872 there was but one frame building in the 
town of Norton, then the Newell boys built a log store building 
down near the old Rock Island stock yards and so, started our 
business days. 


In 1873 more people came and settled and took land. James 
Kinyon, fated in June to become the first bridegroom, came and 
did blacksmithing and John M. Cooper opened the first drugstore 
in a small frame building which was blown away in a windstorm. 
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Joel Simmons started a subscription school down on the Oliver land 
and to it went Alice Newell and fifteen other children. 


Sarah Hollingsworth left her brother Samuel Sorrick over near 
Almena where they had taken land the previous year and started the 
first boarding house in the town and county. C. W. Posson who 
had the first livery stable came and Dr. Briggs started her practice 
of medicine. 


Shelby Reed wanted the permanent county seat to be located 
on his land and he called his town Reedtown. The Briggs fam- 
ily liked the name “Norton Center” better. However they bought 
the Newell store and moved it to Reedtown-Norton Center, hoping 
the term of court—set for the following week would be held where 
the one and only suitable building was located. 

Other settlers however, preferring Norton, were as smart as 
Briggs and Reed for they bought the Edgar Page log house east of 
town and moved it in and court was held when and where first 
planned—Norton. 


Reedtown went into a decline. Shelby sold his land to one Lewis 
Pendleton, another blacksmith recently arrived and Briggs sold his 
cabin to W. E. Case, who with B. F. Williams moved the building 
to the site of Kent Hotel and opened a general store. 


On August 22, 1872, Billingsville was officially made the tempo- 
rary county seat of the newly organized county, Norton. 

The legal residents in county numbered about 75; the signers’ 
names on the petition for organizing was 636. 


The Kansas Neb -Bill of 1854 defined the limits of Kansas Terri- 
tory. Briefly it extended from the West boundary of Missouri ex- 
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tending to the East boundary of New Mexico and following that 
boundary west to east boundary of Utah on summit of the Rocky 
Mountains then east of 40th parallel to western boundary of Mis- 
souri and south to place of starting. 


Norton was designated a county in 1859 with boundaries from 
Phillips County line to Colorado and south. It was organized in 
1872 and was the farthest west of any organized county in the State 
and its southern boundaries, while about that it is now, there being 
no other organized county, our U. S. Marshal had authority in all 
the district west and south of us. 

The corridor running from the Northern Pawnees in Nebraska 
south to the hunting grounds in Southern Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas ran through territory organized 4s Norton County later. All 
Indians were apt to use it but after being ceded to the Kanza 
(Swift) Tribe it was almost exclusively used by them. Little Martin 
Alexander up in Nebraska who spoke only Indian languages and 
had seen no white people until eight, did a man’s work from that 
time on and the gentle little old fellow had followed Indians down 
the corridor into Kansas with his father, a government man sent 
out to subdue the Indians. 

Of course he was long past eighty when I last saw him but he 
was like the most of the old Indian fighters it has been the writer's 
privilege to meet—religious, gentle, polite and under medium 
height. Time had even removed resentment of the red man and 
with time had come sympathy and great understanding. 


In May we had the first murder, the “Chapman” murder. 


In July Williams opened the first hotel, the Page log cabin. 


In August the first Post Office was established with Billings as 
Postmaster but no way made for obtaining mail. 
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In September the first Sunday School, with Gross Page the Sie 
intendent, and sheriff when 21. | 


Then early in the spring of ’74 Ransom Smith came here and 
built a big frame building where is now Western Auto Co., Main 
and Kansas Ave. He must have been young because when he 
left he went still further west as other young men were doing. He 
must have had money because it took real money to build any sort 
of structure then and Norton, even then, must have had that quality 
which inspires faith, as it has always had or he would never have 
invested so much real money here. 


George Griffin who later became one of the county’s wealthiest 
men, joined Smith in operating a mercantile store in the building 
for two years. Up to this time there had been only the Williams 
and Case General Store and the Cooper Drug Store. 


In ’73 Lewis Pendleton came and having purchased Shelby 
Reed's land he then bought Sam Smith’s building. He held a three- 
day dedication featuring liquor, dancing and the “Buffalo Girls” of 
Phillipsburg. This at a time when cow herders and settlers rode 
into town on their horses and up to the bar of a saloon south of our 
Courthouse square and ordered their drinks. 


In ’78 “Doc” White bought the store and operated the “Corner 
Drug Store” for ten or twelve years. It was from the yard back 
and west of the store that a small lad was kidnapped and taken 
to Chicago—never to be returned to the mother. 


Until about 1905, when the present brick block was built the 
old store remained in use. Then it was moved away and altered. 


In early part of the 1900’s Geo. Griffin gave the Norton Club 
Women the old Page log cabin and they moved it to Elmwood 
Park to use as a rest room and to preserve it. A few years later, an 
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official of the Fair Association in a spurt of enthusiasm over the 
number of concessions available at Fair time, had the log cabin 
burned—all without the women’s knowledge or authority. 


The old Government trail from Ft. Hays to Ft. McPherson 
passed through this county—probably along the State road which 
is now State Street. 


1872—The nearest railroad was Ellis, Kas., 60 miles. Peter Han- 
sen was largely responsible for the bringing of the M.P. branch on 
to Logan. 


Until 1878, freight for Logan and Norton County was hauled 
from Russel to Logan; mail came from Concordia to Kirwin and 
thence to Logan by anyone who would carry it—the same as from 
there on to Norton County. Until 1885 when the Burlington 
line built into the county, freighters also hauled from and to 
Kearney, Neb. 
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Until 1878 the old Texas cattle trail to Alma, Neb. led through 
the county when J. R. Hamilton, our Representative had a law 
passed prohibiting their passing through the county. Up until about 
this time there were many places over the county where cattle 
drivers and mail carriers and passenger stages stopped for rest, food 
or the night. Among these were the L. A. Aplington Ranch in the 
N.E. part of the county which freighters considered the best stop on 
the way to the U.P. line; the Jas. McKie ranch; the VanMeters 
ranch and the O. J. Burwells, near Almena. 


1886—There were 17 post offices in the county with stages daily 
to Edmond and tri-weekly to Arapahoe, Devizes, Orleans, Beaver 
City and Logan. 


There were also routes to Slab City (Jennings), Shibbolet 
(Clayton), Oberlin, Almena, Calvert and Lenora had two dif- 
ferent mail routes and stage lines from Norton. About this time 
there were 13 routes out of Norton. | 


1871—James Hall, first Postmaster in Norton County, had his 
office in his dugout near Almena. Ed Collins succeeded him in office. 

1872—James Deery, “The Old Mail Carrier’’ settled in Almena 
and carried mail. 

1872—Geo. W. Brock, first Postmaster, Lenora. S. C. Sedoris, 
“Old Tige’” following him. 

1873—Billings, first Postmaster, Billingsville. Established Aug- 
ust. There being no provision for bringing mail to the city, Benj. 
Rawlins was hired by the citizenry to perform that job and he 
walked back and forth from Republican City that fall and winter 
carrying the mails, once a week. 

1873—Long Branch, Christopher Bender was first Postmaster. 
75 Byron Wray was Postmaster and Bat Morris carried the mail, 
being paid quarterly. 

1874—Cactus Post Office established with Wm. Grant, Postmas- 
ter for seven years. Port Landis, ’74, John Landis. About this time 
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Johnny Rosborough had the first mail route from Norton to Parks 
Fort, later called Wakeeney. 74, J. S. Briggs established the ‘Star 
Route’, still so called and had the Government mail contract haul- 
ing from Hays City to Norton and from Norton to Oberlin. 

1874—Devizes, first Postmaster, Reuben Bisbee. 

1876—F. M. Lockard had a mail route out of Norton. 

1878—Joe Gettys hauled mails from Old Trego (Wakeeney) to 
Lenora, stopping at night at Ame Burroughs on Lost Creek and at 
his own town, Gettysburg. 


Old Butterfield road (B. Overland Dispatch) started 1865 and 
ran through Wakeeney. 


Lockard’s History, quoting F. G. Adams of Topeka, Secretary 
State Historical Society, says that Freeman crossed to the north side 
of the Prairie Dog river one-half mile east of Norton on the farm 
which J. W. Graves owned later. Adams visited the county in 1872 
and located the trail from field notes left by Gen. Freeman. He 
did not find tracks of the crossing, however and Sol Marsh and 
other settlers of that day claimed there never had been a ford at 
that spot and said the only crossing was the one south of what is 
now Norton. 

About 1910 J. L. Boner took up his home on the Prairie Dog 
bottom—a mile west of Norton. At that time there was a well 
defined ford across the river just east of his home as well as the 
well worn ruts of an old trail which came up the bank and on his 
land. In 1941, the trail is washed smooth by years of erosion by 
winds and water but the gulley is little wider than the old wagon 
trail—only deeper, possibly, and the ford is scarcely discernible. 
There seems the possibility that this trail and ford were the ones 
used by Freeman and were later part of the Leavenworth and Pikes 
Peak route, later called the “Central Overland California and Pikes 
Peak Route.” 


There were two stations in the county—one near the east bound- 
ary and the other near Norton on the west. Where the old trail 
climbed the river’s bank was remains of an old dugout, 30 years 
ago and during the thirty years Boner has farmed his land he has 
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plowed up remains of dishes and crockery—all bearing earmarks 

of very early days. This might have well been the site of Station 15 

—especially, since he had also found remains of leather, harnesses 

and the like along with glass and crockery on what once was 
““Sarvis” land. 


This trail and ford joining it to a trail north of rte stream fol- 
lows up the rock creek past the old Robinson claim and up towards 
the old Devizes settlement and on west which all totals to a sound 
presumption that this was the original crossing in earliest days when 
the Indians came down the corridor on way to their hunting 
grounds. 


Newcomers in the new land never suffered from lack of hotels. 
If there was no lodging house one of the settlers would “put you 
up” for so long as you needed room and board. 


John C. Fremont, in his journal, June 23, 1843, said, “At noon 
we descended into the valley of a fork of the Republican, a beauti- 
ful stream forty feet wide and four feet deep, with a dense border 
of wood consisting principally of varieties of ash. We continued, 
during the afternoon, our route along the river, which was popu- 
lous with prairie dogs (the bottoms being entirely occupied with 
their villages), and late in the evenings camped on its banks. The 
prevailing timber is a blue foliage ash and ash-leaved maple. With 
these were cottonwood and long leaved willow. We gave to this 
stream the name of Prairie Dog River”. 


Government surveyors, soldiers, hunters and pioneers named 
localities and streams chiefly because of incidents occurring there, 
or animals, birds or flowers found nearby. 


Ame Cole was caught in a storm on a creek bank and to keep 
from freezing, wrapped his feet in a freshly killed wildcat skin. 
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It was covered with vermin, which soon crawled out on his body 
and hence his name of “Wild Cat Creek’. 
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Norton Town Pump and Windmill north of Public Square. 


The first Communal project in new plains towns was the supply- 
ing of water for the town. On the north side of the “Public Square” 
stood the Norton town pump and windmill of early day. Here both 
man and beast found a plentiful supply of good water. At the corner 
of Washington Street and Kansas Avenue, stood an old fashioned 
bucket well, and yet another well in front of the Heaton Bank, 
helped slake the thirst of the settlers. Later there was a well in the 
middle of the block on Kansas Avenue in the City Square. 


When the Missouri Pacific branch line was completed from 
Downs to Logan the stage lines made regular daily trips from 
Norton to Logan. 

In an advertisement appearing in the Norton County People, W. 
D. Covington, proprietor of the line, advertised that stages would 
leave Norton daily, except Sunday, at 6:00 A.M. for Logan via 
Edmond; arrival at Logan was to be 6:00 P.M. 

Another stage line announced daily trips from Norton to Wa- 
keeney, about 60 miles south. The stage left Norton at 4:00 A.M. 
and was to arrive in Wakeeney at 9:00 P.M., 17 hours later. Con- 
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nections on the Kansas Pacific R.R. east to Kansas City, Mo. and 
west to Denver, could be made on this route. Forty pounds of bag- 
gage was allowed to each passenger. 

Lenora later became the most popular point for stage connections 
with a railroad point and two stage lines ran from Norton, by 
different routes, to the new center. 


First railroad to enter the county was the M.P. January 1, 1882, 
the first passenger train entered the county. Second railroad was the 
C. B. and Q. Railroad branch from Republican City. This road was 
built into the county in 1885. Branch line is 78 miles and owning 
38 miles of property in the county. 

The only main line into the county is the Chicago to Denver 
line of the C_R.I-P., was built into the county during 1887-88. 


Animals, especially horses, were scarce in the first few years, 
and were cared for and loved almost as a member of the family. 
Their loss was not only heavy financially, but a very real grief to 
the family. Horses, cows and even pigs were all named. One horse 
owned by a family with many children, lived to be twenty-eight 
years old. All the children had learned to ride on her broad back 
and when, in time, she became feeble and lost her teeth, it was 
the duty as well as pleasure of the almost grown children to see 
that her gruel was cooked and fed to her, from a bottle, when she 
was too ill to eat from her pail. 


Cats like dandelions, were imported into the land. One settler 
drove 120 miles to Concordia twice, trying in vain to buy or beg a 
cat. Later a cat strayed down Wolf Creek, six miles and knocked 
at his door, to be greeted with open arms. 


Trees planted, like the animals, were apt to be named in the 
new country. One settler planted many trees, which he watched, 
tended and guarded as children, but with time, all save “General 
Sherman” died. Then a bolt of lightning struck the tree and ripped 
out a plank sized strip the entire length of the tree, and then 
“General Sherman,” too, died. 
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In 1873 Emeline Williams, whose husband, George Hope had 
died in service, came to the county with her brothers and settled 
on land east of Henry Oliver, a widower. | 


She camped in the draw before her dugout was finished, but a 
heavy rain the thirtieth of April washed away camp, flour, a barrel 
of pork and all supplies sufficient to last until a crop was raised. 
Henry Oliver offered her use of his own dugout until hers was 
finished. August 12, having proved up on his land, Oliver decided 
to either keep the widow or move into her dugout now finished. 
Sol Marsh and Charles Hilsinger were plowing with ox teams for 
Oliver. Marsh’s team had a habit of crossing the creek every time 
unhitched from the plow. It did so this day and left Marsh in a 
rage. He went into the water, clothes and all to get the team 
and had just gotten out when Oliver came down the opposite 
bank all excited. He said Judge Gibbon was having a fit up at the 
house and to come up at once. The Judge weighed over 250 pounds 
and Oliver, thinking it might be really bad, rushed after Oliver, 
dripping water, to find Emeline and Oliver standing before the 
Judge ready to be married. This was the second marriage in Nor- 
ton County. 


In 1881 an epidemic of scarlet fever caused much fear and a 
good many deaths. Dr. Little lost five children. One other child 
died later but he had six living children in 1894. 


Maybe his mother called him James or Jimmie and the children 
called him Jim but to the world at large ‘““Wild Bill Hickok” would 
not be recognized as James Butler Hickock. 


Word of Wild Bill Hickok’s death came to Ellsworth where his 
wife was working at the hotel. Indian Annie was scrubbing floors 
when someone told her, but she said not a word and kept on 


scrubbing. 
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“Did you hear, Annie, Bill has been killed ?” 

“Yes, I hear.” And Annie kept on scrubbing the old “White 
House’ floor. Annie and Bill had several children and all proved 
good citizens. 


Old Settler said in the old times they could always go out and 
find a buffalo to kill when supplies were getting low. One morning 
his father said they would have to be getting a buffalo soon and 
when he came to the house for breakfast he saw a nice one not 
far away. He got his gun and horse and started after the animal 
which had headed into the wind. He declared he followed the beast 
all day and was determined to get it because it was almost all white 
and that was a great rarity—even to have any white on the hides 
was unusual. The buffalo circled and Old Settler came home after 
the kill from the direction exactly opposite that which he had taken 
in the morning. “But, do you know,” he said, “that ornery buffalo 
had been over by the chalk cliffs and all those white markings on 
it came from rubbing against those blamed cliffs.” : 

That was one buffalo head though that the man had kept through 
the years—under his bed along with his high silk hat which he had 
won on a bet and from that time always wore it on special occasions. 
Later years citizens had parades and he always rode one of his 
beautiful horses and wore the high hat. Straight as a ramrod up to 
his last years, he must have been quite a sight to have seen. 


Inscription on gravestone in old Oronoque Cemetery: “Oh, 
friends, dry your tears, for I must lie here ’till Christ appears. And 
when He comes I hope to rise and live a life that never dies’’. 


Just north of the City Square and next the Heaton Bank, “Pack 
Rat’ Allen ran a trading store in the 80s. He also ran gambling 
games which were pretty wild. Losses were paid immediately or 
else. 


After the grasshopper invasion, commissioners of Norton County 
apportioned $964.50 to Decatur County (an unorganized county at 
the time) calling them a municipal township of this county. It was 
attached to this county for judicial purposes. 
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There is a story told of a big, brave elephant hunter from India, 
of Capt. Schultz, who had served a couple of years in the army 
there, and came to Western Kansas in the ’70’s to hunt buffalo. 
Peter Hansen, Fred Albright and another man took the captain 
to the vicinity of Twin Mounds, near Lenora that he might realize 
his heart’s desire. With his big elephant gun, Schultz was prepared 
to show his guides just how it should be done. Almost at once an 
animal was sighted on top of a hill, and as it neared, the captain 
fired his gun, which exploded with a terrible noise and the bullet 
sped on its way, and may be still going for there was nothing 
evidently in its way to stop it. The young buffalo calf, which had 
been wabbling down hill, in a panic, rushed on down and soon 
was lost to view in the undergrowth, but the screaming captain, 
who fled likewise, was discovered lying face down at a place where 
several buffalo trails converged into deep ruts. There, face bruised, 
and legs scratched, he cried that his companions had deserted him 
at a time of danger, and when he faced deadly peril, and for that, 
in India, they would be courtmartialed. They were cowards and 
had failed him when charged by a huge, wild and ferocious beast! 


Just over the county line, in Logan, there was for years no burying 
ground. So, they tell, there, that they had to go to Lenora and get 
a man killed in order to have need for a cemetery. Anyway, the 
first person buried in the cemetery at Logan was killed in a card 
game at Lenora. On good authority, it is said that when the first 
death occured at Logan there was no casket to use for burial. Some 
lumber brought for building purposes was taken and a box built. 
However, it was warped and to keep the box intact, the whole was 
wrapped in a buffalo hide. 


Fred Albright’s picture was taken July, 1938, when almost 90 
years old. The “‘plug hat” carries its own story. Years ago Fred 
Albright and Peter Hansen bet on the outcome of the year’s crops 
with the best silk hat to be bought for the winner. Peter Hansen 
bought the hat and it has regularly graced the head of its owner 
at the head of every parade in town since then. Other times, 
wrapped carefully in silk cloths it reposes in its own box under the 
bed. Since July 4, 1874, Fred has headed every parade riding a 
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thoroughbred Kentucky horse; and only last September did it seem 
best for him to ride in a carriage, horse drawn, while another rode 
his horse at the Jubilee Parade. June 4, °39, Albright was 90 years 
old. Still well at 98, quite deaf. 


Fred Albrecht of Logan, Kansas—99 years old in June, 1948. 


Here’s another of the stories told of the early days, when an 
Irishman died in the south part of the county. 

There were no coffins, no undertakers and few cemeteries. While 
neighbors knocked together a coffin of rough boards, other settlers 
held a “wake’’—a time-honored custom of keeping company with 
the deceased the night before burial. As was also customary at 
wakes—at that time at least, much whiskey was consumed. 

When the coffin was completed, the dead man was laid in it and 
then, since it was a long way to the nearest cemetery, it seemed the 
proper thing for the mourners and friends to start the trip at once. 

Early in the morning—or rather very late at night they got on 
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their way and probably due to the quantity of hard liquor drunk, 
they started at a “round pace.” When daylight came along with 
some sobriety, it was found that the coffin and body had been jolted 
out en route over the rough trails and so the procession had to turn 
back and find both before proceeding on, in fashion more suiting 
the mission, to the cemetery. 

This story was told many years ago by the Vaille brothers who 
lived near Edmond but the other names seem unimportant at 
this time. 


Stories found in this book have been collected from many places 
and people. Since starting to prepare the book for press an old man 
who lived at Almena as a small boy volunteered this bit. There 
were still many Indians living near there at the time his folks settled 
on a claim. The Indians had been in the habit of placing their dead 
up in the branches of the trees and leaving them to the care of the 
good Spirits and with plenty of food and tomahawks and arrows 
and their choicest possessions. 

One day the man and his brother, both very small potatoes at the 
time, decided to shake down a skeleton they found in a tree near 
the Prairie Dog. It was a foolhardy thing to do, even to them, it 
seemed, but one boy dared the other and they proceeded to bring 
down the body in a shower of things which had outlasted the body. 
There was a splendid tomahawk which the father usurped and a 
big bow with arrows which pleased the lads. However it was days 
before the boys overcame their fears of returning Indians finding 
out about their desecrated burying place. They grabbed up the 
tomahawk and bow and fled home as quickly as two scared boys 
could travel and stayed close there for days. The laughs at the deed 
never came until the men were grown and the Indians had left the 
country many years in the past. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, originally called the Union Pacific 
Railroad, Eastern Branch, started to build from the State line in 
Wyandotte County, in November, 1863. It was the first railroad to 
cross the state from east to west. In 1863, Congress made the State 
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of Kansas, a grant of land, giving alternate sections for 10 miles 
in width to subsidize the railroads. The Eastern Division of the 
Union Pacific eventually received a grant 20 miles wide of alternate 
sections amounting to about 6,000,000 acres. Organized counties 
voted large amounts of bonds to the railroads and the progress of 
the railroads for a time meant the progress of the state. Railroads 
preceeded the coming of settlers and Land Grant Companies sold 
the land at low prices and long time payments. The Government 
sold its alternate sections at $2.50 per acre. With much land to 
dispose of, the railroads gave Kansas such advertising as it never 
had before, or since. Agents of the land departments of the great 
rail companies visited Great Britain and established offices for giv- 
ing information in every large city in Europe and also in the United 
States. Excursions were made, the buffalo head became the symbol 
of the Kansas Pacific and in a way of all Kansas. All distinguished 
representatives of foreign countries, were invited to join excursions 
to Kansas. The Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, with his suite, were 
made welcome by Governor Harvey and the Legislature at Topeka. 
Story tells us that at this time “Ame Cole” acted as guide for the 
Russians, who came to Norton County on a hunting expedition. 
Story also tells us that Cole used to recount with glee the difficulties 
the party experienced in learning to eat the stew of the hunters 
from a huge common vessel by dipping into it. 


Speaking of logs, when Pete Hansen was sawing logs at his 
mill, with which to roof the new buildings in Norton, a heavy 
rain swelled the north creek (Crooked Creek), which joined the 
one from the west, Cactus, below the mill dam. There had been 
little rain to the west, but the water from the north caused Crooked 
Creek to overflow, back water and wash out the dam, and sent all 
the logs adrift up stream and into the fields above the dam. Hansen 
had feared his logs were gone beyond recall, until settlers out west 
of the mill, rode into town and told him to come get his logs which 
were scattered all over their land. 


Again and again one hears settlers tell of the days when horses 
and cattle were stolen below the Texas-Mexico line, and smuggled 
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over the border into Texas, from there to be driven up into Kansas 
by other men and hidden away until the hot trail cooled, and then 
sold into Colorado or Nebraska. Old Jim McKee and the Van 
Meters were often accused of hiding the animals. So were many 
others, including E. Broquet, Nickerson, Pete Bacon, Bullock and 
the Burwells, who started the town of Lenora. O Tempora! O 
Mores! It is difficult to judge events, which happened half a century 
ago by today’s standards. Besides, such things were unproven, which 
should prove something else again. 


Several men known to be drivers of stolen herds got as far as 
Alma, Nebraska, but leaving a hot trail, were followed and Matt 
Zimmerman was killed at Alma. A companion, Dick Belmont, 
escaped back into Kansas, but was killed some place near the Saline 
River beyond Stockton by the irate pursuers and it was not until 
they had recaptured their stock that they learned Belmont had a 
reward offered for his capture, dead or alive, of $1200.00, and that 
too, they collected besides their own horses. Later it was learned 
that Belmont was the son of wealthy parents living in California, 
had run away from home, gotten into a scrape and killed a man. 
Settlers said he was the best rider ever in Kansas (Western), and 
could ride and tame, in a few minutes without a bridle, the most 
fractious animal. 


It has seemed incredible at this late day, to have met pioneers 
who knew intimately Ame Cole and William Cody. Also it has 
helped shatter some stories told of them, as well as form new ideas. 
Both men, so it is told me, have been maligned greatly. Neither one 
ever wantonly killed an Indian, and the reason sounds plausible, 
BECAUSE, both were hunters and traders, and to ‘“‘have killed the 
goose which layed the golden egg’”’ would not have been even good 
business. 


By the way, have you ever wondered how trails on the plains 
were started? First hand information is that Buffalo Bill rode from 
Omaha up into Wyoming, planted flags along the way to mark 
route, watering places and fords, while a single harrow plow fol- 
lowed after. Oncoming imigrants wore the line into a trail easily 
followed. 
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Settlers along creeks did not plow nearer the banks than a hun- 
dred yards. It would have been too easy for Indians to have made 
surprise attacks. Those men were wary people. Either the plowman 
carried his gun fastened to his plow handle, or while he plowed, 
another man walked by his side holding the guns for both. 


The first steel windmill and tower in the Densmore neighborhood 
was bought by Fred Albright, who had to pay $5.00 to have it 
erected. 


Seems queer, but early day farmers say everything planted grew 
in those early days. Sod corn grew and yielded by barely turning 
over the sod. Squaw corn was planted by Indians and white alike 
by poking a hole through the sod and dropping in a few kernels 
of corn, and covering it with the hands. With the Indians, the 
squaws made the hole, while children dropped the seed and covered 
it up. 


One of the men who made money out here from the start tells 
one way it was done. Settlers came bringing their families, and 
the family cow. Growing discouraged, they left, glad to get from 
$7 to $11 for the cow. Other immigrants came and needed milk 
for the children, and were glad to be able to get a cow for $40. 
To one discouraged emigrant, he traded his buffalo gun, which by 
the way cost around $150.00, for some old crippled up cows with 
calves, and his rights to a claim with a dwelling of sorts on it. For 
some time nothing was done with the place, except cut a little grass 
for feed, until a neighbor brought the tidings that recent arrivals 
had started for Cawker City early that day, some 70 miles distant, 
to file on that land. The man went up to his own cabin at 10 A. M., 
took off his shoes, grabbed up a hunk of dried buffalo meat and 
started off, barefooted, across the field for Cawker City. Travelling 
that day, Indian fashion, walking up hill and running down, he 
passed the other party at a creek bend, himself unseen, and arrived 
at his destination before sun up the next morning, where he rested 
at the land office door, until the office opened. His papers filed, 
he started home, but caught a ride with an immigrant in a covered 
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wagon. Tired out, he lay down on quilts in the back, but they had 
“not gone far before they passed the other party, now nearing their 
own destination. Our hero peeked out through the side covering 
of the wagon, but did not rush out to greet his neighbors, and they 
never returned to battle for his land. 


Early claims were fenced with various materials. George Scott, 
a Hollander, made his fences in the Holland fashion by digging 
ditches four feet deep and four feet wide, throwing the dirt to the 
outside and thus formed a trench of near eight feet over which no 
animal ever went. Scott made such fences for many of his neighbors, 
some remains of which are still visible. One time the George Scott 
family lived for two weeks on parched corn, another time they 
lived for three days on nettles gathered at the creek and boiled. 
On such food, Mrs. Scott fed a nursing baby. It all happened after 
the big prairie fire had burned their hay stacks and grazing land 


George Scott and wife in the ’70’s. 
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and their two horses starved to death that winter. George got work 
in Brown County, 200 miles away, and walked back and forth each 
month carrying provisions on his back. 


There were fences made of native rock, “mined” soft, holes 
were bored through and wires strung; stake and rider fences, and 
then in 1874, J. F. Glidden perfected barb wire fencing. With the 
introduction of the new fences, the cattle range of Kansas and 
on west began to be broken up into individual ranches. It took 
many years, however, to enclose even a small part of the land and 
some is still unfenced in the county. 


With the building of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, there were 
many excursions west over the road, to exploit the new country. 
Buffalo hunters especially enjoyed these trips, as the trains stopped 
for them, whenever game was sighted, so they might get off and 
follow. Many people coming west on these trips never returned 
east, or if they did so, came back to locate permanently. It was on 
such a trip that the Russian duke, Alexis, came to Norton County 
and “Ame” Cole initiated him into the mysteries of hunting 
big game. 


Fare from Leavenworth to Sheridan, Wyoming was $10.00 for 
the round trip. Often times women made the trips, the trains 
stopping overnight at Ellis or Hays, and consuming two days each 
way to cover the road. Indians were still plentiful in the west at 
the time, but that fact seemed to but lend zest to the trips. Even 
so late as 1906, trains on the Missouri-Pacific stopped overnight, 
en route to the road’s end. 


Until railroads crossed Kansas, all emigrants came by wagon, 
horseback or afoot. Hauling was done by “freighters.” Freighters 
over the Santa Fe Trail starting from Independence, Missouri. 
Loaded wagons averaged about thirty-two miles daily; empty 
wagons averaged forty-two miles; emigrants often made but ten 
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or twelve miles daily, due to driving cattle. Old Ellsworth was a 
‘station on the trail to Santa Fe. Each wagon was drawn by six to 
eight span of mules or oxen and there were from six to fifty wagons 
in a ‘train’. Less than fifty wagon trains were not allowed to pass 
Fort Larned. The Oregon Trail until the time of the Mormon 
emigration, was practically the only route to the Pacific Coast. It 
also started from Independence. 


Time was when picnics were the most common form of com- 
munity “get-together” in warm weather. Once when there was a 
big one being held down at Elmwood Park, tin cups were getting 
scarce so some of the men volunteered to go up town and get more. 
They went to one hardware store and found several dozen on the 
shelf and said they would take them all. 

“But’, said the proprietor, “you can’t do that! I'll have no tin 
cups to sell if you do.” 


Some time after the Civil war, the ‘““Exodusters’’ came out into 
Western Kansas from Tennessee. Mostly they settled in Graham 
County but some few came into Norton County. Like the Demo- 
crats, the colored people were not welcomed. They were told at 
once that Norton County was a most unhealthy place generally and 
especially for their race and the emigrants left hastily. 

Many of the early day settlers weighed from 200 to 250 pounds 
and over. Some of them were known for their fiery dispositions and 
taken together, they must have used weighty words. 


In witness of the frugality of all types of early settlers is this 
story. A woman had one of the first bath tubs to be installed in 
the town, in a small room off her kitchen. Having finished her 
household work she took a bath with store soap and plenty of hot 
water, drawn from a faucet instead of the old wells. A neighbor 
coming over just then, to buy a loaf of fresh bread, she said to the 
neighbor, ‘“That water is so hot and soapy and hardly dirty at all, 
I believe I'll tell Mrs. X (her next door neighbor), and ask her if 
she too does not want a bath. I just can’t bear to throw out such 
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nice hot water.”’ And, Mrs. X accepted the invitation, since she had 
no tub of her own, and had a bath in the same water. 


When called “Seth” the present station of Calvert was located 
south and west of the present location. As “Neighborville” it oc- 
cupied the Calvert site. 


Originally known as the “Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska R.R. 
The Chicago and Rock Island R.R. vase its name when it built 
the road into Colorado. 


We have always considered this county to have more than its 
share of jack rabbits. An old settler tells this story. ““After the corn 
was picked, father would haul it up near the dugout, and then sit 
up all night with a gun, shooting rabbits from the kitchen window. 
One or two nights and we had all the meat needed to last a month 
anyway. Mother and we girls would dress the rabbits as fast as he 
shot them, hang them on a long line strung high up out of doors, 
to freeze. All we had to do to get our meat, was to go to the door 
and pick a rabbit off the line.” 


Letters and packages from “back home” were always welcome 
to the pioneers and especially so to the children. One settler recerved 
a letter from ‘‘the folks back East”, asking what his children most 
wanted or needed for Christmas. He wrote his answer, but lacked 
the two cent stamp, or wherewithal to get one, to send it off. He 
asked a neighbor for one, but he too, was without a stamp. Gener- 
ously, however, he told the man to go out on the stream where he 
had traps set, and he might find a skunk. Skins were worth from 
eight to ten cents each. The man got his skunk and they skinned it, 
then the man walked into town to sell it, but came back with both 
package and skin, which he could not sell, because it was “too 
green”. The neighbor gave the man money for a stamp then, and 
when they heard of a fur buyer at Concordia who was “‘paying 
generously” for all skins, he bundled up the skin and mailed it to 
the buyer. A short time later, the men received a letter from the 
buyer saying it was not a very good skin anyway, but enclosed was 
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a two cent stamp in payment. The generous neighbor lost four cents 
‘on that deal, but the children received their Christmas package. 


You have heard of hunters and immigrants sleeping under their 
wagons, but why? Wild animals or Indians might stampede the 
horses and cause them to trample sleepers if in their way; also, 
prowlers, human or animal could be fought easier if the sleeper 
was not taken unaware, and out in the open without protection. 
So, Mr. Pioneer lay himself down in privacy and safety under his 
wagon to nap. In case an unoccupied buffalo wallow was handy, 
he parked his wagon ‘‘a-top” the wallow and then lay down in the 
wallow, having the additional protection of a bank around his 
boudoir and over it he could shoot if need arose, with little fear 
of being ousted from his vantage point. One such experience was 
had by a settler whom Indians roused. After the skirmish, the 
bank was found to have been plowed by bullets all around, but 
the man shooting out from the center escaped injury. All this re- 
minds one, that early day hunters never were much bothered about 
sheets and pillow cases. They had but to kill themselves a couple 
of buffalo, and after curing the skins, to make their nightly prepa- 
rations for slumber, they threw one skin, hair side down, on the 
ground or wagon box, then he put down a couple of blankets, if 
he had them and threw another skin on top, with hair side up to 
shed moisture, and weighting down the sides so they would not 
blow off, or uninvited animals get in, he was ready to crawl inside 
from the top. Easy, what? 

People met neighbors from the east most unexpectedly out in 
the new country. Men wanted by the law in other parts of the 
country were also met out here just as unexpectedly. One dav a 
stranger in town saw a man on the street, and inquired of another 
who it was. The latter said “John Schoonover’, the stranger said, 
“Why he has not even changed his name”. Asked what he meant, 
he replied, ‘Do I know him? I should, I was on the jury when he 
was tried for killing a child, his own, and there has been a reward 
of $600.00, offered for him for months.” Angered at some triviality, 
the man had picked his child up by the feet, and swung him against 
a building, beating out his brains. Evidently recognizing the 
stranger, Schoonover quietly disappeared, leaving his two “wives” 
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in two houses on one claim, and was never seen again in this part 
of the country. 


George Washington Wrager, “Little Dick’’, settled here Septem- 
ber, 1872. In 1877, he opened a butcher shop on the south side of 
“the square” in Norton, in the space which was occupied by Mrs. 
Roth’s Millinery shop in 1894. He slaughtered his animals in the 
back of the shop. In 1879, the neighbors entered a complaint be- 
cause of the odors arising from the slaughter pen. Louis K. Pratt, 
the lawyer, lived with his family in the law office building, at the 
corner, and he brought action against Wrager for maintaining a 
nuisance. Peter McCrea, magistrate, sent a ‘Smelling Committee’ 
headed by Henry Oliver to investigate and he decided that the odors 
were caused by the bad condition of sewers south of Norton. 1880- 
1881, Little Dick invested all his butcher shop earnings in a poker 
game run by L. M. Sherburn. In 1882, he had collected all money 
owing him, lost it and had to leave town, on foot, but with the 
goodwill of the town as a whole. 


Besides the farm animals and horses brought into the county by 
settlers from their old homes, men soon took to going up into the 
wilder country and along the Gunnison River, and bringing back 
wild horses. One such group of men on their return, accidentally 
or intentionally, also added to the herd of horses, with saddle horses 
of settlers on the way. Horse and cattle thieves in early days always 
received quick punishment and this time was no exception. At least 
one of three horsemen was hanged by the enraged herders, as soon 
as overtaken. 


GRASS HOPPER INVASION 1874 


In 1874, the crop season opened up with favorable conditions. 
Emigration increased and shortly, all creek claims and the most 
desirable of the prairie claims were taken. Larger crops and more 
of them were planted, but in May, talk was heard of a possible 
drouth. Rains in May and June came in time to “make the wheat”, 
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and the outlook was good for a corn crop. Friday, August 7, count- 
less grasshoppers came and devoured every sign of growing grain, 
over an area of 100 miles, east, south and north. To the west, they 
took the country. Governor Osborne called a special session of the 
Legislature for the purpose of handling the situation, resulting in 
a law being passed empowering the counties to vote bonds to aid 
the destitute. State and county bonds were issued for relief. Thirteen 
counties suffered. Most serious invasion in state’s history. 


After the devastation by grasshoppers in 1874, aid was sent the 
settlers from the East. Over on the Solomon settlers were dissatisfied 
with the distribution of goods and January 20, 1875, four men 
broke into the dugout of George Hansen who had been in charge 
of distributing the supplies, took what they considered needed and 
distributed the stores as they saw fit. 

They were charged with burglary and tried in the May court but 
the jury disagreed and in the November court case was dismissed. 


Grasshoppers came on August 7, 1874, and left August 9, Sunday 
afternoon. On Sunday, after the big grasshopper invasion occurred, 
church services were being held in the court room on second floor 
of old frame court house. There was a terrible roaring noise, and 
the attention of the worshippers was distracted; people began 
craning necks to see what was happening. The minister too, ‘looked 
out’, and they saw the clouds of hoppers rising and obstructing 
the sun. The minister announced the singing of the Doxology, 
“Praise God from whom all Blessings flow,” and dismissed the 
congregation. 


The Special Session Legislature met September 15, and was in 
session only a week. One bill authorized the state to issue $73,000 
in bonds for relief purposes. The state school fund would buy the 
state’s bonds and the money then would be issued to the County 
in exchange for their relief bonds. Another bill authorized the 
counties to issue relief bonds up to $5,000 in each county. Nineteen 
counties voted to issue these bonds to care for the needy. The state 
was to buy the bonds. Wilder’s Annals say $7,500 of the bonds 
were issued before the Supreme Court held the laws invalid. Most 
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of the work of the Special Legislative Session was useless, as the 
state was unable to issue the bonds and the counties could not Sell 
their bonds to banks and brokers except at heavy discounts. Small 
amounts in the county poor funds were the only money in the public 
treasuries available for the relief activities. 


The “Kansas Grasshopper Army” law, passed before the day of 
bran mash, and other effective methods for exterminating the pests, 
was on the statute books until 1923, when they were revised. 


March, 1877 the State Legislature passed an act authorizing town- 
ship trustees of various townships and mayors of cities outside any 
township, on petition of 15 legal voters, to direct road overseers to 
warn out all able bodied males between ages of 12 and 65 to fight 
the hoppers. 


Commissioners of Norton County apportioned $964.50 to De- 
catur County (an unorganized county at the time) calling them a 
municipal township of this county. It was attached to this county 
for judicial purposes. 

$2,350.00 in money and goods was sent into the county for relief 
of the settlers. 


Settlers leaving Norton County after grasshopper invasion. 


Thousands of Kansans returned to former homes in other states, 
to live with relatives during the winter. Those having to remain, 
were cared for by private charities which became heavily strained 
before the end of the winter. 
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A central relief committee, under supervision of state officials, 


was organized and made appeal to eastern states for aid. Thousands 


refused public relief. Some received aid from their relatives, others 
just “got along some way’. The army sent blankets (4,541), shoes 
and trousers and 4,468 pairs of boots. Total amount of money and 
goods sent in to the state has been figured as around half a million 
dollars, and the population of the state in 1874 was but 530,367. 


Norton was one of 13 counties in Kansas most affected by grass- 
hopper invasion. At a special session of Legislature, issue of $73,000 
bonds for relief of stricken people was authorized. No levy was 
to be made for a sinking fund for payment of these county bonds 
for ten years. Maximum issue was made to Norton County among 
others. Three days later another act was passed authorizing com- 
missioners of any state county to issue bonds not exceeding one- 
half of one per cent of assessed value of property, to be known as 
“special relief bonds.”” County assessors returned the number of 
people needing aid. Giles in “Thirty Years in Topeka’, reports 
8,770 men, 9,758 women and 16,452 children. November 19, 1874, 
“Kansas Central Relief Commission’, organized in Topeka; rail- 
roads transported aid from the east, free of charge. It was the most 
serious invasion in the state’s history. 


Early Spring of 1875, found young hoppers hatching in great 
numbers and the State was in great terror, lest the pest continue 
that year. However, as suddenly as the first locusts had invaded the 
land, the previous year, so did these young take wing and fly away 
to the north. In time too, was their departure, so that late plantings 
allowed the harvesting of as great a harvest as the state had 
ever had. 

C. C. Vance was our Representative at the time. He came home, 
made his report and recommended that a meeting be called to vote 
bonds. Many good business men opposed the proposition, but the 
majority seemed to favor it. A mass convention was called to meet 
in Norton, October 5, 1874. The county commissioners met the 
same day. At the convention Representative Vance urged the voting 
of bonds. J. R. Hamilton and Ed Collins vigorously opposed the 
calling of the election. Public sentiment seeming in favor of the 
bond issue, however, the commissioners called an election for 
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October 22, for the purpose of voting $5,000.00 in relief bonds. 
The campaign for and against the bonds was spirited and every 
county voter was interviewed. Before election day, a majority of 
the settlers had returned east, and only 112 votes were cast, 60 for, 
and 52 against the bonds. Twin Mound precinct had 11 voters, 
but, failing to receive old poll books in time, held no election. 
W. E. Case, J. R. Hamilton and others always felt that had that 
election been held, the bond issue would have been defeated. Frank 
Williams resigned as County Treasurer just prior to the bond 
voting, declaring that any town handling the money was as good 
as dead from the start, as no one could please all concerned. He 
seems to have been right. The commissioners appointed Alexander 
Morrison of Leota as his successor, incidentally giving Leota the 
majority of the commissioners, and Morrison moved his treasuret’s 
office to Leota. Merchants there advertised the fact that settlers 
would be furnished groceries and orders taken on the County Treas- 
urer for the money. This was considered a keen bit of strategy on 
the part of Leota merchants, and sure to boost their town in the 
county seat fight which was just starting. Case and Williams of 
Norton met this issue, with a similar proposition with .the result 
that both towns sold more goods than their patrons were entitled 
to buy with their share of the bond money, and many of those 
bills were never paid the merchants, and the county seat fight 
continued unhindered. 


After the issuance of the bonds they were bought by the state, 
and Alexander Morrison went to Topeka to personally draw the 
money. He returned home in January, 1875, carrying the money 
through a heavy snow storm. Norton, hearing of his coming, sent 
W. E. Case to Leota or Weston as it was still called, to get their 
share of the money. He walked because of the heavy snow. Morti- 
son, arriving home late at night, pleaded exhaustion from his trip 
to avoid turning over any money that night. Case, fearing lest 
Weston merchants get all the money if he waited until morning, 
also fearing that there might have been duplicate orders given by 
the homesteaders (which proved to be the case), insisted on im- 
mediate settlement, got it and brought home over $2,000 in money. 
Again fearing lest he would be waylaid, while traveling alone in 
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the dark, should he take the roads home, he waded snow along 
‘the creek banks and arrived back home at daylight. 

This money was apportioned per capita to each family head, who 
swore he had no other available means of support. January 5, the 
commissioners in regular session apportioned the bond money 
received: Almena Township, $2,133.50; Solomon ‘Township, 
$1,287.50; Center Township, $1,521.50. February 27, they allowed 
a bill of $964.50 to trustees of Decatur County as the amount due 
them as a municipal township of this county at that time, in reality, 
an unorganized county attached to this one for judicial purposes. 
Many settlers, from pride or conscientious scruples against taking 
oath, refused their share, but when in 1877, J. R. Hamilton secured 
cancellation of these bonds and there was nothing to pay on them, 
there was general regret that they had not voted larger bonds and 
all taken share, and with no thought of ‘hoppers to come. 


People are people and ancestors are something else again. Out 
here where the west begins, it makes not difference today, by which 
end your ancestors dangled from the family tree. Events of 50 or 
70 years back mean only history here and history can be most 
interesting and intriguing if the high lights be left in the painting. 
‘Should you by chance recognize a beloved old scoundrel of your 
family blood in this heterogenous assembly of county items, remem- 
ber, we all love him too. Love him for his naturalness, and his 
follies, for his youth and his wilfulness and all those good qualities 
you KNEW he possessed. History is not made up and written about 
perfect people alone. Good, bad or indifferent, if they helped make 
history they belong to the whole community wherein they lived 
their lives. A blemish on the family escutcheon is also one on the 
community generally and vice versa. 


In the late ’70’s and early ’80’s, there was a good bit of cattle 
rustling and horse stealing throughout the county. Apparently 
honest and respectable settlers tottered on the brink of respecta- 
bility. There were a number of people suspected of permitting or 
abetting the rustlers in hiding the animals on their claims until it 
was safe for them to go on into Colorado to market the animals. 
Old Pete Bacon was one of the people who gave harbor to rustlers, 
and he eventually went down into the cattle lands of Texas to live. 
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Another such party who had gone to Texas on a “buying” trip, 
narrowly escaped being chief attraction down there at a neck-tie 
party. He came home, riding a strange, winded sorrel and was 
drinking heavily and talking too much. To save further disgrace 
being cast on a worthy parent, he was thrown into jail to save him 
from another threatening mob here at home, while a young girl, 
peering out the curtains of her father’s home above his billiard 
hall, watched and trembled, and recalling the time, now in her old 
age—trembles again. 


Ernest Broquet, a Belgian, came to Norton County in the spring 
of 1879. Born in France, he came to the United States with his 
parents before the Civil War, stayed in Iowa a short time and re- 
turned home. After the war, he came back, went to Chicago and 
to school there, before coming to Kansas, where he married Mary 
Blue at Oswego in 1871. There were seven children born. In 1874, 
he went to Indiana, coming back to Rooks County in 1878, and 
here the following spring. He dealt in live stock and held many 
acres of land, but seemed never to be quite successful. The family 
sent him much money and at one time sent money that he might 
carry on his “Bluing Factory.” Whether that might refer to his 
family and his wife’s maiden name, one does not know, however, 
he had no factory at any time. His mother joined him here in 1882, 
and had much money invested, besides being one of the greatest 
land holders in the county. The land owned by Ernest Broquet, 
about 15 miles northwest of Norton was sold to one Brunswig, 
and known as the Brunswig Ranch, and was later sold to Louis 
Rothschild of Kansas City, about 1900, and is still known as the 
Rothschild Ranch, although the friendly Louis has been gone sev- 
eral years. 1940, the Fosters of Kansas City, Mo., who have large 
holdings over the state took over the land. George Tansill was 
manager of the ranch for over 20 years. Ernest Broquet died in 
1905. His wife died at Wilsonville, Nebraska in 1937. Several mar- 
ried children survived her. Besides having a vivid business career, 
Ernest Broquet had as colorful a married life. He divorced his first 
wife in Norton, May, 1895, and a few weeks later married Marinita 
Otero De Romero, supposedly a Brazilian of noble birth, but, in 
reality Sally Tevis, born near Brooksburg, Indiana, 1898. They were 
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divorced, having lived together but a short time. In 1901, he remar- 
ried his first wife, and died in 1905. In 1907, Mme. Broquet, a 
grandmother of Paul, died, leaving her property to Leon Broquet, 
his father, and one-half to the children of Ernest, their being known 
only the five by his first wife. Ten years after the divorce Lacita 
Alise Broquet, claiming to be a daughter of Ernest and Marinita, 
brought suit for her share of Mme. Broquet’s property. Leon Bro- 
quet died in 1907, prior to announcement of the suit. The suit was 
carried to the Supreme Court, where the decision of the District 
Court of Norton was affirmed, December 8, 1919. Ernest, 1881, had 
first inland elevator, located in block 1, original town of Norton, 
at what was a four corner of the alley-way near lots 5 and 6. Old 
settlers say the building was built originally by the settlers as a 
community place to hold grain until disposed of, there being no 
railroad here at the time. 


In New York, 1859, was born one William Bonney, who when 
five, went to Santa Fe, New Mexico with his mother. The mother 
remarried and the family moved on to Silver City in 1868. Here 
“Billy” went to school and at twelve killed a man who had insulted 
his mother. For four years, he was a fugitive, but worked on the 
ranch of an Englishman named Tunstall. By 1875, when he was 
sixteen, through his contacts with grown men and desperadoes, 
he was very definitely one of the new west’s noted bad men. In 
1877, he went into the Pecos Valley (in the fall just before his 
18th birthday), where John Chisholm fed his cattle before driving 
them to Abilene and Denver to market. Here, too, was a Major 
Murphy, who had been educated for the priesthood, but chose the 
army instead, and after leaving that, had opened a store in Lincoln, 
and had also engaged in the cattle business, at the same time as 
had Chisholm. Chisholm accused Murphy of stealing his cattle, but 
Murphy laughed and moved his ranch into the Seven River Coun- 
try, nearer Chisholm by 30 miles and into the country later known 
because it was the location of Albert Fall’s ranch. Murphy’s men 
murdered Tunstall and Billy was filled with anger and became 
chief lieutenant of the forces under McSween, bent on capturing 
and punishing the murderers. 
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Pat Garrett was sheriff. Before Bonney became absolutely lawless, 


he had been a close friend of Garrett’s. “The Kid” became the 
most famous desperado of the old Southwest, as well as its last. 
It was Garrett who finally “took” Bonney, and killed him in 1880, 
when just twenty-one. After Garrett's term expired, he retired to 
his ranch at Roswell, but in 1884 became a captain of a company of 
Texas Rangers. Alternately, he was rancher and officer. About 1901, 
he became Collector of Customs at El Paso. At the end of his term 
he settled in Las Cruces, New Mexico. In 1907 he had rented one 
of his ranches to Wayne Brazee, who, in six months sublet it 
without permission. This angered the 59-year-old Garrett and he 
demanded that the 30-year-old Brazee vacate the land or else. 
February 28, 1908, after a chance meeting and argument between 
the two, Brazee shot and killed Garrett in ‘‘self defense’. 

At the trial May 4, 1909, Albert Fall, Senator (U. S.) and Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Harding was counsel for the defense, and 
District Attorney Mark B. Thompson was attorney for the territory. 
The trial lasted one day and Brazee was acquitted. 

When Fall himself got involved in the Teapot Dome Oil scandal, 
Mark Thompson was his personal attorney. Mark was born and 
raised in Norton. Lafe Thompson, an early day lawyer, his father, 
is buried here. His sister still resides here. He’s from Norton! 

Mark’s home was Las Cruces for many years after leaving 
Norton. 


In the '70’s moving a building was something done as casually 
as moving a bed. Henry Chapman built a log cabin west of town 
but never got it roofed. Here he was murdered May 3, 1873. Neak 
Louk purchased the cabin and moved it to Leota, selling it to 
I. N. Cope who sold it to C. W. Posson in 1876. Posson moved it 
to Norton and opened a hotel in it near the site of the present Rock 
Island Depot. This was the original “Commercial House’. Later it 
was moved to the corner north of the court house at east end of 
the block, where stood the old Auditorium and is now the movie 
theatre. It was variously called the “Peerless Hotel” and the 
“Windsor”. After rebuilding the hotel the old cabin was moved 
to the rear of the lot and used as a wash house. 

G. H. Griffin bought it in 1884 and in 1906 the Norton club 
women persuaded him to give it to them to care for as of historical 
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~ interest. They moved it to Elmwood Park and used it as a rest room. 
Then it vanished and nothing could be learned for long what had 
happened until it finally leaked out that over-zealous Fair officials 
had burned it to make room for Fair concessions. 

_ The hotel started life in Norton on land belonging to the “‘Origi- 
nal Town site’ and met its end on land belonging to the Norton 
Association Addition. 


1873—First school in the county was a subscription school with 
16 pupils including Alice Newell. Split logs on stumps made 
benches and tables. A fireplace furnished heat and two half sash 
windows gave light to the dugout just east of the Lloyd Muir 
residence. Each pupil brought whatever his family had in way of 
books since there were no books here to buy and each pupil paid 
or promised to pay tuition but some of it is still unpaid. Billy 
Shoemaker, the teacher, received $30.00 salary a month. 


August, 1872, the first frame building in Norton County was 
started in construction by the Newell Brothers. 

Concerning the erection of the first frame building in the county, 
it is interesting to learn some of the difficulties encountered. The 
men cut a cottonwood log in the grove south of the present town, 
from land later on, called the George Wallasea land. On Septem- 
ber 7, Sol Marsh, on his 20th birthday, started to haul it by ox team 
to the Kirwin sawmill, fifty miles away, to have it cut to dimension 
material for the new building’s frame. At the same time, Ed Newell 
started to Russell, Kansas for siding, roof and floor materials. On 
the way, heat overcame one of the Marsh oxen, and it was replaced 
by Fred Deaver, a stockman living near Logan, on Marsh’s promise 
to return the ox in good condition or pay $100.00. Halfway between 
Logan and Kirwin, the wagon pulled apart, dropping the front 
end of the log to the ground. Nearest help was fifteen miles away, 
so Marsh worked alone most of the day, before repairs were made, 
and he could pry the log off the ground onto the wagon. He arrived 
at Kirwin and found the mill shut down and the sawyer away. 
Nothing daunted, Marsh got the engineer to start the engine and 
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he himself sawed the log. Returning to Logan, he found his ox 
hopelessly crippled, and later even its hoofs came off. He secured 
George Bakelaar to haul the lumber home by team. 


In late October, 1872, the building was completed on a location 
a little north of the Rock Island stock yards. Here the Newells 
installed a stock of general merchandise and opened the first general 
store in the county. In May, 1873, the Newell Brothers sold their 
general store to John Storey Briggs on his promise not to move it 
from Norton. At the time of the sale, this was the only building 
in Norton. Court was to convene the following Monday and Briggs 
seemed to have purchased the building with the thought that when 
there was no building in which to hold court in Norton, it would 
necessarily be held in the building wherever it might be. He im- 
mediately moved it to Norton Center and imagined he had gained 
a point in location of the county seat at that place. Briggs located 
the building on land just south of Mrs. Samuel Sarvis’ farm house 
and opened his store. 

On Friday, Ed Newell found a log house on the claim of Edgar 
Page, land later owned by Emanuel Fischer and secured ownership. 
On Saturday, George Kingsbury, John and Charles Bieber; Robert 
and Albert Curry and others, moved it to Norton, and Monday 
morning found Norton ready and waiting for convening of court 
as scheduled. Briggs, when he found his plans spoiled, abandoned 
Norton Center, and in December moved the building back to 
Norton. In 1873, William Case bought it, then located on First 
Avenue, between Main and Washington. He had a store in it and 
acted as postmaster. Williams operated a meat market in it in later 
years. For some years this building was used as a hotel, opened 
July, 1874, by W. B. Rogers, and figured importantly in local his- 
tory. In 1876, it was sold to Pot Cook; in 1878, Crane and Beach 
used it for a drug store; and then the first frame building furnished 
material for the first fire in Norton. 


Sol Marsh who came here from New York in 1872, with a cash 
capital of $20.00, like so many others, in a few years, had a valua- 
tion on real and personal property of many thousand dollars. 


Two mastadon teeth found on the Henry Delp land near Lenora 
measured nearly five inches in diameter. 
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In 1872, Sol Marsh killed a huge buffalo in the rocky gulley 
northeast of the Norton Cemetery. Somewhat dilapidated, but still 
boldly showing on the frontal bones is “Sol Marsh, 1872”, written 
by Marsh. The family preserves it along with other Ae of an 
early day. 


The first Thanksgiving dinner in the county was cooked by Mrs. 
Jarvis, 1872. Henry Oliver had been hunting a couple of days be- 
fore, and bagged a wild turkey. Passing the Jarvis dugout, Mrs. 
Jarvis saw him and said she would cook the turkey if he left it for 
her. All the neighbors were invited in to celebrate and share the 
dinner provided, that last Thursday in November, 1872. 


Pioneers had ‘“‘road houses” as well as we moderns. In the ’70’s, 
at the end of Lincoln Street and on the west end of the Sarvis land, 
was situated “Lake View’. They do say Mrs. Lake was a mar- 
vellous cook. 


Block south of Public Square about 1880. 
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In 1878, Fred Duvall built a house and pig pen on the lots south 
of the courthouse, where is now located the Norton Cleaners, and 
the Farmers Telephone building. This was the only building in the 
block at the time. Here the Duvalls started housekeeping. The cot- 
tonwood lumber of which it was built was cut down on the Prairie 
Dog and sawed at the Collins mill. The pigpen on the Duvall prop- 
erty was built after Jim Mittan came to Mr. Duvall at the hardware 
store saying his wife was needing kitchenware very badly, but he 
had no money with which to buy. Mr. Duvall suggested he might 
have something to barter then. A few days later, Mittan returned 
with a shoat, which he traded Duvall for kitchen utensils. Not long 
after the pig became so tame that it followed the Duvalls around 
like a small dog, and did so until it became so large that it was sold. 


The first murder case was that of Henry Chapman. Coming here 
in 1873 he took a claim two miles west of Norton and built a log 
house which he had never roofed. May 3, he had been out along 
the creek hunting trees to serve for building the roof. He was sup- 
posed to have had considerable money but it was never found after 
the murder. Neaf Louk found the body but the murderer was never 
discovered. 


The first celebration of the glorious Fourth of July was held in 
1872 in the “Grove” west of town near the Oliver Jones homesite. 
Mrs. James Hall, Mrs. D. C. Coleman, and Mrs. John Price with 
about 25 men attended. 


May, 1872, Charles Brinton came with his wife. The Halls lived 
with the Coleman family and so did the Brintons and John Cross 
who came about the time the Brintons arrived. Cross was a well 
educated, well dressed man of about 25 years. He was an athlete 
of powerful build and rode a splendid horse, carrying besides his 
Winchester, a full hunting outfit. He was a good “mixer” but in 
no hurry to settle here. Just before the Fourth of July, Mrs. Hall 
and Mrs. Coleman were planning for a celebration and bemoaning 
the lack of essential supplies (baking supplies). Cross offered to 
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make the trip on horseback to Hays City, a distance of 100 miles, 
to get them. 

John Cross rode horseback 100 miles to Hays City for lemons, 
sugar, etc., for the celebration. 

He got lemons and sugar, besides, a new horse which he claimed 
he traded for. After a pleasant celebration in which Cross took part, 
dawned the fifth and came a strange man looking for a stolen horse. 
With him were Charles Brinton and Sam Newell. The stranger 
identified the horse as his own and the description of the thief 
tallied with that of Cross. Cross was milking away from the house, 
but started to run when the men advanced toward him. Cross es- 
caped in spite of shots fired, and the strange man and horse de- 
parted. The morning of July 7, Mrs. Hall saw Cross, probably try- 
ing to recover his horse and belongings. Brinton and Walter Mc- 
Gavren started after Cross and found him up a tree. James Deery 
tried to get Brinton not to shoot, but Brinton shot Cross 15 times 
with his own gun, then buried him on the Hall land. This, the first 
killing in the county was much regretted by settlers and Brinton, 
an illiterate man of brutal nature, soon lost any friends he had and 
left the county a few years later. 


Wm. Gibbon, an Englishman of much education but little will 
power to refuse hard liquor, delivered the first Fourth of July 
oration in the county. 


In 1876 at the celebration there were two speakers from Kir- 
win, Lewellyn and Don Carlos. 

There was a bowery dance erected north of the courthouse. At 
noon, due to President Grant’s proclamation, everyone sang “Old 
Hundred”. Everyone who could get there was at the celebration and 
dinner and lemonade was free. Barrels of the drink with real ice 
in it were placed all about the grounds. Uncle Billy Rogers, 
Loretta’s father, ran the only ‘‘first class hotel’ and here the orators 
stayed the night after the Fourth. At 3 A.M. on the fifth, a stock- 
man came to the west door of the hotel on his horse and pounded 
on the door with the butt of his quirt, halloing the house. Uncle 
Billy, from his bed in the living-dining-bedroom asked what was 
wanted. The man said he wanted to stay there all night. 

“Well”, said Uncle Billy, “why in hell don’t you stay?” 
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“T want some place to sleep and put my cayuse.”’ 

‘Rope him out anywhere north of the house. I own the land for 
17 miles north. You lay down in the grass.” Then he went off to 
sleep and no one ever saw that stockman who had wanted a bed 
for the night. 


That year 1876 brought many loads of young people up from 
Phillips County to hear the eagle scream in Norton. They drove up 
the night of the third and stayed at Uncle Billy’s hotel also. The 
gitls brought their finery in valises but the boys did not bring 
even combs. However, those were the days before Crumbine and 
hotels furnished towels and combs in a box under the mirror and 
over the wash basin. Only, Uncle Billy was fresh out of combs and 
Don Carlos could not have combed his luxurious whiskers or the 
boys their hair had not the girls offered them the use of their combs. 


In 1879 when Leota celebrated and Norton did not, water was 
high in the creeks but by ferrying over the creeks in wagon boxes, 
two at a time, Norton people got to the celebration—that is those 
who did not go to Cedar Gulch or stay for the big dance in Charlie 
Possons’ big new barn, just completed. 


Walter Kraft, for years manager of the Denver Post was the 
son of Logan Kraft and first baby born at Logan, Kas. 


In 1874, occurred the Battle of Adobe Walls. Dodge City buffalo 
hunters and hunters from Norton County, who had gone south to 
the Panhandle and “Staked Plains” of Texas hunting on the 
grounds of the local Indians, met deep resentment from the Indians 
for their infringement of rights given them by our Government. 
The hunters had killed 100,000 buffaloes in five months, and were 
camped at Adobe Walls, a deserted army station. The Cheyennes, 
Araphahoes, Comanches and Kiowas, seeing their food supply cut 
off, held council and made an attack June 27. The Indians lost 
about 200 ponies, and 80 men. The hunters lost but six men, but 
did not get back to Dodge City until July 27. 
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In the spring of 1874, William Jones and Frank Boyington, took 
- claims in the county. Jones took the claim later owned by Dave 
Blue. He started breaking sod, but had not built a house, and was 
camping on the prairies near where the Blue home was built. One 
night in July, sleeping under the wagon, supposedly, he reached 
out to bring his gun under with him and it discharged by striking 
the wheel, killing him instantly. J. P. Dopps, Justice of the Peace, 
held the inquest next day, and the jury gave that verdict. From this 
came the name of the creek branch, ‘“‘Jones Creek,” near the Roths- 
child ranch. 


Frank M. Lockard, who collected the first historical data for Nor- 
ton County in 1894, was born in 1855 and came here in 1874. 

F. M. Lockard traced his family history, on his mothet’s side, 
back to a great-great-grandfather, who migrated from England in 
1760, to Frederic County, Virginia, and to a great-grandfather, born 
on a plantation in 1765, who became a slave owner despite his 
personal scruples. He attempted to free them in 1810, but found 
that due to the laws, this entailed almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, so sold them-to reliable masters in 1813, and moved with a 
brother into the wilderness of Ohio, while four others of his im- 
mediate family emigrated to Kentucky to become that state’s dis- 
tinguished sons. 

Lockard’s grandfather, Wesley Graves, was then 11 years of age. 
February 25, 1938, Wesley Graves, a member of Congress, killed 
Cilly, a Congressman from Maine, in a rifle duel at 80 yards, on 
the Marlborough Road to Baltimore, two miles from Washington. 
Since the Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton duel of 1804, 
duelling had been denounced in the North, but the Graves-Cilly 
duel created great excitement and the matter was discussed heatedly 
all over again. Public sentiment, press and pulpit united in de- 
nouncing this way of settling differences and the result was almost 
total abolishment of duelling in the North. It was this Wesley 
Graves, whose two sons, Albert and Wesley settled in Norton 
County in 1874, and their sister Mary who became Frank’s mother. 
Lockard’s paternal ancestors came from county Dougal, Ireland in 
1880, and settled in Ohio, where his grandfather Andrew was born 
in 1803. He married Mary Carson, also an Irish immigrant in 1828, 
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and to them eight children were born, of whom six lived. Robert 
was the fourth child and father of Frank M. 


The ‘Bucket of Blood” was an old time gambling resort, which 
may recall associations to a few of even present residents of Norton 
County, and—'nuff said. 


When buffalo were plentiful, early day settlers and hunters made 
shoes by cutting off the ‘Trotters’ up to the knee, skinning back 
the hide from the bones and cutting off the hoofs. The fresh hide 
was slipped on over the foot, hair side in, then tied at the ankle 
and toe with buffalo thongs. Without accident, a pair would last 
several days. Buffalo hides were also used to cover roofs. Joseph 
Stevens, Almena, tried them on his dugout but nailed them on the 
rafters, skin side out. The sun, when it got hot, caused them to 
shrink and roll up, rafters and all, into a bundle. 


Ed Tucker had a number of peculiarities. He always sold eats and 
drinks of some variety, also he was always to be found where was 
good horse flesh and racing but he was never seen without his 
buttonless vest flapping on his big loose frame. His suits were made 
to order and they were ordered to have no buttons or buttonholes 
on the vests. He never wore a coat. 


Thomas Burton, who served in the Civil war and moved here in 
1885, made a good sized fortune out of farms, cattle and hogs. He 
installed the first self-feeding hard coal stove in the county in his 
home and bought it from Fred Duvall. His wife is remembered 
chiefly as being responsible for our yearly crop of dandelions. She 
brought the seed to the county that she might enjoy “‘spring greens.” 


With the booming of the new country, came the “Ladies of Joy.” 
One of the best known as well as the earliest was ‘Auntie’, ‘“Pussy 
De Cue’, later Mrs. Tom Snooks. At her “‘parties”, she was wont 
to serve homemade bread and cakes, made by the town’s women, 
who were happy to earn an extra bit of money, even while they 
hated the woman. She was considered a marvelous cook, herself. 
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Another such character was owner of the ‘Red Brick” at west end 
‘of Norton. As did many of these women, she married well and 
became a good citizen. But “Mag” or “Holy Mag” livened a far 
from dead community when she started editing a newspaper. 


Gossip is an ugly brute. Interest in events is something else again. 
Many years ago a young gitl was betrayed by a school teacher in 
the county. There was a hearing of sorts at the schoolhouse, and 
the girl, knowing how the man would testify, did not wait to hear 
him deny his fault, but shot him dead. That was evidently suitable 
pioneer justice, for the girl left the county, to return some time 
later with a husband. Here she made her home and reared a lovely 
family—all respected and dependable citizens. Bravery — that 
woman had the stuff of which heroes are made and should have so 
been acclaimed. 


It is no new thought, this, but oh, so true. The people who never 
make mistakes are most uninteresting. History proves this truth. 


One story of a cocky young buck always made old timers laugh. 
According to them he had been playing fast and loose with several 
girls at the same time. The father of one girl finding out that his 
gitl was in serious trouble went after the gay Lothario and de- 
manded he marty the girl. The lad, knowing something was going 
to happen, picked up the girl nearest at hand and hastened to the 
nearest preacher and got himself hooked up. When the father got 
to town with his daughter the boy was already married. 

That did not save him from arrest and trial however. He was 
convicted and sentenced to the “pen” but was released after serving 
but a few months of his sentence. The joke was that he really did 
not marry the girl he would have preferred had it been possible 
to choose. Both girls gave birth to babes. His own wife’s died but 
that of the other girl was a boy who lived. 


When the Reuben Marsh family came to the county, their house- 
hold equipment included black steel knives and forks, without bone 
or even wood for handles. Through changing family ties, they came 
into possession of Dr. Turner, who took half a dozen of each with 
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him when he went up to Beecher’s Island hunting. He found there 
awaiting him, not buffalo, but Indians, and they had a great yearn- 
ing to own those knives and forks. They had had some luck, them- 
selves, hunting buffalo, so the worthy doctor made a swap of knives 
and forks for a buffalo hide with head, that he might not return 
home without proof of his prowess as a mighty hunter. One of his 
companions later told where the knives had disappeared. 


Essentially a farming country, in the fall of 1872, James Hall 
raised and marketed the first corn raised in the county. He brought 
the first alfalfa seed from Utah and planted it. From his five acres 
of alfalfa, seed was grown sufficient to start others over the county 
raising what has come to be one of the county’s best crops. In 1873, ' 
the same man raised forty bushels of corn to the acre. Sol Marsh 
also raised some wheat, which was cut with a “cradle.” In the 
adjoining field, Henry (Hank) Oliver cut his small yield of wheat 
with a butcher knife, lacking better implements. 


Mrs. I. N. Cope, who came with her husband to Leota, saw many 
wandering Indians those first years. She always had a kettle of 
mush in readiness to feed them, and when she saw them coming 
would rush to put it outside with a crock of milk, then hurry into 
the house and barricade the doors. 

Raising a family was no easy matter then, either. An addition 
to the family always meant a trip east for her. It took 10 days 
riding each way, and 10 days under a doctot’s care. 


In 1879, a splendid crop was harvested, and in August large 
acreage was again planted. Early in August, the last rain fell until 
June 30, 1880, when the entire county experienced one of the worst 
hail storms in its history. The storm seemed to localize for about 
eight miles east and south of Oronoque. The hail lay in drifts, until 
July 30, when another rain helped dissolve the hail. 


In 1920, a Crucifixion group was placed in the new Almelo 
cemetery as well as a statue of the Blessed Virgin, by the Gillece | 
family, and Philomena Mindrup, on the graves of Mrs. Mary 
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Gilleece, wife of James Gilleece, and daughter, Maggie, who 
perished in the prairie fire of October, 1873, and were buried 
before a cemetery had been laid out. Frank Mindrup was the first 
to be buried in the present cemetery, March 24, 1880. 


Home in the ’70’s. 


Dugouts were the first homes of the early settlers. Log houses 
preceeded sod ones by a year at least but prairie fires caused such 
loss of homes that “Soddies’”’ offered most protection. 


Sunflower stalks were often used in roof construction. Cov- 
ered with brush and dirt they lasted as long as the houses. About 
1920 an old house was torn down here in town. The lath used 
were sunflower stalks and some measured up to 18 feet. 


In early days there was no canning of vegetables and fruit as 
we know it. Everything edible—kraut to lard was “put down” in 
large crockery jars with lids over them. Much of the time meat was 
cured as the Indians did it—“‘jerked’”. What seems the oddest part 
is there were few if any flies and meat and vegetables kept until 
used. It seems civilization was responsible for bringing flies to the 
land as well as tuberculosis and contagious diseases. 
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Each of the early years brought its frightening prairie fires. Some 
worse than others, but the fear always gripping and breath taking. 
With the first sign of the dreaded devastating fire, everything was 
stopped and all energies turned toward the fight ahead. Rags 
were dipped in tubs and pails of water and feed stacks and buildings 
saturated with water. Grass was whipped with the same weapon. 
Women kept the tubs filled with water and the rags soaked, while 
the men beat at the flames. Groups of settlers would work to- 
gether and the women make coffee and bring lunches to the weary- 
ing men, until the last ember had died down. Cattle and animals 
were so few in those days that their loss meant great privations 
afterward. Few lives were lost, but a goodly number of cattle and 
horses died and many stacks of feed burned. It was in one of 
these prairie fires that George Scott lost his feed, cut and uncut, 
and in the days following, with no feed for the horses, already 
blind, they starved to death. 


Before the young town of Norton secured adequate fire protec- 
tion, a livery barn near the southeast corner of Main and First 
avenue burned with all horses and contents. Lacking water to fight 
the flames, residents broke into stores and confiscated many barrels 
of salt which they wet, and every one took part in throwing the 
wet salt into the flames which threatened to consume the entire 
town. Inefficient though it sounds, and though it did not save the 
barn, it did keep the rest of the block from what had seemed 
certain destruction. 


Many years ago, when the “Opera House”’ was still the big-time 
place of entertainment, a United States Senator came to Norton 
to deliver a lecture. He was the old family friend of a woman 
living here, and she tried vainly to get hold of the man, to visit 
with and entertain him, before the lecture but failed to do so. He 
reached town late in the afternoon and went to the hotel, and to 
bed, leaving word to be called only in time to go to the place of 
delivering the talk. 

The woman went to hear the address, and sent a note scratched 
on the back of an old program, backstage to her friend. He 
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promptly walked to the edge of the platform, and told her he 
would see her as soon as he was finished with his talk. The Senator 
was leaving on the late train, for his next place scheduled on the 
Chautauqua program, so there was not time to take him home to 
see her wonderful babies, and cook the chickens reposing in the 
icebox. Knowing that he had not dined, she sent her husband to 
find a restaurant sufficiently clean, and good enough to serve the 
Washington gentleman an oyster stew. Oyster stews, she also 
knew, were a weakness of his. The husband could find no place 
where they even had an oyster, so the little group went over to the 
Bowers Tavern, and the obliging night clerk roused the day cook. 
Since the dining room was closed nights, he went over town 
to try to find an oyster. All in vain, after waiting for half an hour, 
the clerk came back and in a stage whisper told the woman there 
just were no oysters in town. Time was now getting short, and the 
woman tecalled that Senator Dolliver also was exceedingly fond 
of plebian bread and milk. The clerk assured her that he could 
serve them that, and so, the husband, a doctor, his wife and the 
Senator sat at the big dining table in a big empty dining room at 
ten thirty and feasted on bread and milk, and visited until the guest 
was taken to his train at eleven o’clock and ‘‘a good time was had 
by all.” 

All of which just goes to show that Norton County people, 
pioneers and of the present time, do make the most of opportunities 
and are not easily deterred from plans, believing still that where 
there is a will, there is also a way. 


While Pettigrew was County Attorney, he prosecuted Cummings 
and Gandy in the Landis murder case, as well as Wyatt for the 
Manus murder. Decatur County, being a part of this judicial dis- 
trict, had many cases here for trial. Being on the border of Nebraska 
and Colorado, there were many charges for horse stealing, and in 
most of the cases requisitions were necessary. An organized gang 
of horse thieves in Decatur County was broken up and expelled 
while Pettigrew and Jack Conarty were in office. (On a farm west 
of Oberlin a smoke stained cavern in a rocky draw still furnishes 
mute evidence of their hideout.) Wild Bill used to canvas this 
territory. 
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About the time of building the Santa Fe railroad through 
Kansas and shortly after the Civil War, Bernhard Warkentin, a 
Mennonite came from the Crimea (where his family had gone 
from Germany to escape military service incompatible with their 
religion), and settled near Halstead, Kansas, where he found the 
climate peculiarly like that of the Crimea. A Santa Fe land agent 
persuaded him to send for his friends and relatives to help build 
up this new-found wonderland. Warkentin did send for the rest 
of his family to come and so certain was he that wheat would 
grow here as it did in the Crimea he asked that along with families 
and goods each one bring a bushel of their best wheat. Kernel by 
kernel and that no bad and no black grains take up precious space 
in their baggage the children sorted the bushels of grain. (Our 
Kanred wheat is an outgrowth of this Russian wheat.) Twelve or 
thirteen families came to America and on to Harvey County 
bringing with them the first hard wheat to come into the United 
States as well as into Kansas. Up to this time only the soft beard- 
less wheat known now as a cake and pastry flour had been grown 
in this country. And now, a descendant of this Warkentin clan 
makes printer’s pi with lead instead of pie with wheat in Norton. 


In 1877, Preston B. Plumb, who had suggested the name of 
Norton for the new county in 1872, was elected United States Sen- 
ator by the Legislature. Temperance became a live movement that 
year, and the Frances Murphy Temperance Movement was organ- 
ized that fall in Lawrence. Norton County, then the farthest west 
of any organized county in the state, became excited over the subject 
also. Groups of citizens went about collecting evidence against 
the liquor element. That they were not in high favor is shown by 
the nicknames given them, as for instance, “The Snoopers” and 
“The Sniffers”. The state became legally dry in 1881. Until this 
time the drug stores generally sold liquor and the towns had open 
saloons all over the business districts. 

Many laughable stories are told of the times of liquor selling. 
Phillip Bruner’s wife, a splendid woman, was strongly prohibition. 
At one time the Commercial Hotel was run by a man named Stick- 
ney. According to reports he both sold and drank. Mrs. Bruner 
stopped at the hotel one day, and looking casually about remarked, 
‘You have a great many barrels and casks here, Mr. Stickney, what- 
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ever do you do with them? What comes in them?” “Pepper, Mrs. 
‘Bruner, pepper.” “That seems like a lot of pepper, Mr. Stickney.” 
“Yes, Mrs. Bruner, it takes lots of pepper here.” 


Stories told concerning the night before prohibition went into 
effect do not vary a great deal. According to some, each iron post 
in the fence surrounding the courthouse square held a keg of 
liquor, at the beginning of the evening, anyway. One conservative 
old settler on being interrogated as to the truth of this said, “Well, 
I wouldn’t want to say as to that. I do know, however, that the 
. morning after, things looked as though the town had gone through 
a warfare.” 


Many remaining settlers near Densmore recall that in 1881, 
when the news that Kansas had gone dry spread, the proprietor of 
the saloon immediately lined up his bottles on the bar, took down 
his gun and shot each in turn. Then he aimed at the oil lamp 
hanging from the ceiling, opened the door and walked out, never 
to return. 


A story is told of a swain who went to see “his girl” on a Sunday 
night, when horses were driven or rode and the homes were far 
apart. He had no ‘‘dress up” clothes but his brother’s were better 
than his own and besides his brother wasn’t going anyplace anyway, 
so, without a “by your leave’, he borrowed the clothes to wear. 
Distances being so great between houses, once covered, visits were 
apt to be prolonged. 

A blizzard “hit” before the youth was ready to start for home 
and the family insisted that he remain overnight—in good old fron- 
tier fashion. 

In a one-room soddy, it was good enough to have beds for every- 
one, let alone a room for each bed. At this place, beds stood head 
to head with calico curtains hung between to give a degree of 
ptivacy. Carefully, the boy hung his brother’s trousers over the 
headboard before retiring but when he wakened early the next 
morning, they were nowhere to be found. 
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A brother of his girl friend finally had to come to his rescue 
with an old pair of overalls. The mother solved the mystery of the 
vanished trousers by fishing all that remained of them from the 
lye-soap tub which she had stowed away between the beds on 
Saturday after finishing making a supply of soft soap. Safe to say, 
the embarrassed guest returned a sadder but wiser lad. I did not 
learn the brother's reaction after the traveller got home. Just as 
well—what ? 


All names of places and creeks do not have so interesting a story 
attached as does this little creek. On Skull Creek banks, about two 
miles west of Cactus Creek, early settlers found evidence of tragedy. 
The real truth may never be known but the facts are these. In a nat- 
ural depression, a sort of wall of earth and stones had been built 
across the center and remains of a camp fire were on one side. In the 
ashes were found a scalping knife and parts of several yellowing 
scalps with sufficient hair remaining to prove the people had had 
hair of black, fair and red. Some bones were there, also some skulls. 
One skull was lodged in a tree crotch, twenty feet from the ground. 
Digging around, the party discovered several human skeletons and 
more bones. Half-burned tent poles were nearby. A boy saw a bit 
of shining glass protruding from the hard ground, and prying it 
up, the men found a small bottle labeled “Strychnine”, and filled 
with a dark heavy fluid. One man put it in his pocket intending 
to find out the content later, but forgot it until one day, at work, 
he took some nails from his pocket and found the bottle. Pouring 
out the liquid, he found several bits of heavy yellow substance. 
These he took to town and a jeweler testing them, found them to 
be nuggets of “pure gold”. 

Immediately, rumors flew that the man had found a gold mine, 
but would not disclose its whereabouts. All land in the vicinity of 
his claim was staked for mining, pronto, but no more gold was 
found. The nuggets were appraised at $19.00. 

It was already known that Indians never wantonly destroy any- 
thing, let alone their scalp trophies. They never leave evidence of 
camp fires nor leave behind tent poles burned or unburned. They 
would not throw scalping knives into a camp fire, and they would 
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not bury gold nuggets nor carry strychnine in camp equipment. So 


‘what? Contrary to the belief of some, Indians never made night 


attacks. They left that to the renegade whites and to desperadoes, 
who committed many crimes attributed to the red man.  ° 


CHEYENNE RAID 


The ‘Cheyenne Raid”, occurred September, 1878. Dull Knife’s 
band of northern Cheyennes, homesick and dissatisfied with their 
new Government home in Indian Territory, left the reservation 
and attacked cattle camps south of Ft. Dodge on the 17th, killing 
several men. Lieutenant W. H. Lewis with a detachment of troops 


Oberlin Monument to victims of ’78 massacre buried here. 
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from Ft. Dodge pursued the Indians and encountered them on 
Famished Woman's Fork, where Lewis was killed. September 30, 
the Indians appeared in Decatur County. Settlers volunteered to 
hunt the Indians and three small companies were formed under 
W. D. Street, J. W. Allen and Sol Rees. Capt. Rees’s men were 
the only ones to encounter the Cheyennes and in a running battle 
one Indian was killed and several more wounded. Seventeen white 
people in Decatur County were killed. 

Norton County settlers fled to places of safety on hearing of the 
Indians’ atrocious attacks on the Sappa, and stayed together for 
about three days before venturing back to their homes. The Indians 
were on their way home and near Ludell, between Oberlin and 
Atwood, they trapped a herd of cattle in a draw and killed them 
all, but were scared away before they could do anything with them. 
Since then, the place has been known as ‘‘Hundred Head Canyon”. 
Several settlers nearby were killed, but pursuit by the militia was 
too close for much show of cruelty. 

Gus Cook had a billiard hall in Almena, 1887, but was herding 
cattle to the Holstine and McCoy ranch on Beaver Creek, Rawlins 
County, near the present town of Atwood in September, 1878. The 
afternoon of September 29, the cowboys stopped on the Sappa, a 
little southwest of Oberlin, above Keefer’s ranch. The next morning 
they started driving the cattle on the trail north and west. Very 
shortly, they heard several quick shots, but seeing nothing, thought 
somebody was out hunting. Later they learned it had been Indians 
who had killed Mr. Land and his son and captured the Van Cleve 
girls. They, seeing no Indians themselves, went on to North Sappa 
and camped that night about 12 miles west of Atwood. 

During the night, they herded the stock in four shifts, and Cook 
was on the fourth guard. Alex Foster relieved him and he went 
back to camp for breakfast, and to change horses. Charley George, 
who had gone with Foster, came back with his horse on the run, 
before Cook had eaten, saying the draw was full of Indians. Before 
the cowboys could get their guns and leave, they heard shots. Cook 
and Charley Green started out to help Foster, but the Indians had 
already shot and killed him. After much difficulty and narrow 
escapes they got the horses back to camp, but could not keep them 
from wandering back to the water. Finally they quit trying and 
let the Indians corral them, and later drive off with them. The 
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Indians, however, tried to get the chuck eee also, but failing, 
started toward the Sappa. 

Taking a six shooter and cartridge belt, Bok started back on 
the Sappa for help to get back their horses. People along the Sappa 
had, however, fled to Oberlin. Those in this county had come to 
Norton, and camped near the courthouse. He found a lone woman 
with a baby camped near the trail, and piloted her to safety turning 
her over to a wagon driver going to Oberlin. He met up with 
others on their way to find safety, but with all his riding found but 
one horse. He “came up” with a wagon hauling the dead Lang 
boys and met Major Mack and the soldiers from Camp Supply, 
Indian Territory, but did not think they were looking TOO hard 
for the Indians. He joined up with ede for the rest of 
the day. 

October 2, he got to the Holstine ranch, where they found two 
men and a woman dead, and two children missing. Captured by 
the Indians, they escaped next day, and returning were found on 
Beaver Creek. This was near Ludell and the “Hundred Head 
Canyon.” The ranch since then has been known as “Dead Man's 
Ranch.” Coming back, they stayed all night in Oberlin, and due 


Oberlin Monument. 
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to the influx of terrified settlers slept in a straw pile. They had 
hunted on the way for the horses and spent several days getting 
to Oberlin and back to the camp on the Beaver, had seen much 
misery and terror, and lost any pity for the Indians, if indeed they 
had ever had any. 


The Van Cleave gitls who were stolen by the Indians in ’78, but 
escaped the next day, lived to marry and raise their own families. 
One, marrying ‘Hop’ Douglas, and the other, Street, both of 
Oberlin. Their father was the Van Cleave who ran a drug store in 
Norton at one time. F. M. Duvall came here in ’77, under the 
impression he was going to buy out that gentleman’s business, but 
found the drug stock consisted chiefly of colored water in bottles 
on the counters, and fire water in jugs, under the counters so decided 
to go into the hardware business instead. 


Logan and people of surrounding territory were greatly excited 
by news of the Indian trouble. Settlers hastily threw bedding, furni- 
ture, equipment and family into wagons and rushed to town, 
strewing pillows, blankets and what not along the way, but too 
hurried to stop and recover things. One man from the New Ulm 
District was seen trying to drive his half-hitched team up a pre- 
cipitous cliff. A passing settler couldn’t refrain from calling out to 
ask what was the matter, and the frightened Irishman screamed 
back, “I lost all my family at Ulm (Minnesota) by Indians and I 
don’t want them to get me now.” 

People came into town all through the day and into the night. 
Reaching town, they camped in the middle of Main street, where 
they formed a stockade with wagons and furniture, etc. Guards kept 
watch all night, but in the wee, small hours, refugees and town 
people who had finally ‘‘dozed” off were wakened by a rider coming 
galloping down the street, whooping, yelling, Ki-Yi-ing in true 
Indian fashion. Settlers fell out of their beds, guns were grabbed 
up and women screamed “Indians”, and clutched up their babies, 
only to find the turmoil had been caused by one man’s idea of a 
joke. Never, even in times of panic, did pioneers lose their sense 
of humor or courage. During Indian raids, one man found safety 
by crawling inside the skin of a long dead buffalo, and another, 
laying down in a pie plant patch escaped scalping. 
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The Cheyennes crossed the river 25 miles west of Lenora at Jack 
‘Leatherman’s place, where, the family being absent,. they killed all 
the chickens and tore the feather beds apart and scattered the 
feathers—Indian humor. 


George Dubois, father of Mrs. Noah Garret, was camped on the 
east side of the river that night before the Oberlin Massacre, all 
ignorant of the fact that Indians were across the creek. It is probably 
just as well that the Indians did not realize his nearness either. 


Not one, but many men, one old settler says, made the run from 
Hays to Kearney in 24 hours, with but a hunk of dried buffalo 
meat to stay their hunger on the way. Such a runner at the time of 
the ’78 Indian Scare, warned settlers and gave word to the soldiers 
at Kearney. 


After the Sappa Massacre, a Logan physician thought it a good 
time to secure a body and get a skeleton for his office. With wagon 
and team he went up along the Sappa, and finding a splendid speci- 
men of Indian manhood, loaded him into the wagon box, feet first. 
He was so tall that the head was constantly falling out the end, 
so finally, to make more haste in getting home, he cut off the head 
and tossed it into the wagon box with the body. Arrived home late 
at night, he left the body in the wagon to unload the next morning. 
He was wakened by barking dogs at daylight and went out to find 
they were fighting over the head of the Indian, whose nose was 
already gone. And the story ends with the young practitioner having 
scraped and cleaned the bones, articulated the skeleton and hung 
it in his sanctum. 


Old Settler claims 60 people including some of his own best 
friends were killed during the Cheyenne Raid of 1878, between 
South Fork and the Platte River. 
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March 2, 1839 Frederick Platten, an 84-year-old soldier and In- 
dian fighter died at Williams, Ariz. In 1878 Congress had awarded 
him a medal of honor for gallantry in action in the Sappa Creek 
warfare of 1878. He was enlisted in the U. S. Army and served in 
the Kansas Indian Wars before going to Arizona as member of the 
6th Cavalry to war against Geronimo who lead the Apaches. 


After the Indians, escaping from the Oklahoma reservation and 
returning to their old home, raided Decatur County, along the 
Sappa, a youth, who had been drinking and had accidentally shot 
himself in the hand, hearing of the Indians, sent the settlers into a 
panic, when he told them the Indians were coming. Naturally they 
supposed his bleeding hand had been caused by Indians. Settlers 
rushed to the Isaac Whittaker place, and to Sydney Case’s house. 
The one was sod and the other log, but both strong places and able 
to be made into fortifications of a sort. There were between three 
and four hundred people at Whittaker’s and only a few guns. At 
Case’s was only one gun, but many pitch forks and clubs. After 
the first day, the refugees at the Case home went to Whittaker’s 
to join forces. Whittaker was made captain of the men and Jerome 
Shepherd was appointed drill-master. Reuben Stevens and Oliver 
Gross were made scouts along with others of the younger men. No 
Indians appearing after three days, the settlers returned to their 
homes and their regular work. 


1878, when Indians were terrorizing country west of Logan, a 
stockade was built to protect settlers. 


1878—A stockade was built just east of Densmore for protection 
of settlers along the Solomon Valley, from Indians. 


September 2, John Landis was murdered and October 4, occurred 
the big Indian scare. People on the Solomon nearly all left, some 
going as far east as Beloit and settlers from the Sappa region 
coming to Norton and those along the Prairie Dog also coming to 
Norton and Almena, and even farther east. The Republican County 
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Convention was on the fifth, but the idea of rampant Indians 
banished all thought of elections. That night Uncle John Wallace, 
a reliable citizen, came home just after dark the night of the fifth, 
saying all the prairies west of town were covered with Indians. 
Since he had seen them, even those claiming no fear were convinced. 
Women and children were rushed into the stone house of W. B. 
Rogers, until it was proven that what Uncle John had seen was 
weeds and not Indians. The Indians passed west of this county but 
no trouble had here. A man named Abernathy, who had lived here 
was murdered on the Sappa. 


Hugh Carlisle, a Scotsman born in 1843, came to Kansas in 1876, 
and to Norton County, ’78. Coming by way of old Trego, before 
the birth of Wakeeney, he rode with Joe Gettys in a mail wagon, 
stopped overnight with Ame Burroughs on Lost Creek, without 
seeing any settler on the way. Next day, they went to Lenora, a 
settlement of log school house and a store, and few cabins where 
he remained while Gettys went down the Solomon hunting the 
postmaster, who had gone fishing, to take over the mail. Between 
Lenora and Leota wete no settlers, but here he stayed two weeks, 
looking over the lands before returning to Topeka. April he brought 
his family, by wagon and took land two miles west of Leota on 
the Prairie Dog. He built a dugout in the bank, but could get no 
lumber for door frames nearer than Wakeeney, sixty miles away, 
so in September with a wagon load of potatoes for Noah Weaver a 
storekeeper, and his wife and baby he started for Trego. At Lenora 
they first heard rumors of the Cheyenne Indian raid, but were 
not deterred. Between Lost Creek and Sand Creek, Billy Case, Jim 
Maggard and Story Briggs were met and tried to turn him back, 
but his wife insisted on going on. At ‘Gettysburg’, a village Joe 
Gettys was trying to build up at the time, they camped overnight 
beneath some boards leaning against the bank of the creek, the 
only structure there. Here reports were still bad, but they kept 
on their way, to find at Trego it had all been only a scare. Later, 
both railroads ran within half a mile of his home, the B. and M. 
going through the stable. 
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April 22, 1889, at noon, Oklahoma was opened to settlement. 
The Cherokee Reservation, or “‘the strip’ was 60 miles wide and 
contained 1,800,000 acres, between the Kansas boundary line and 
Oklahoma proper. It was the general meeting place of settlers 
before the rush for land. Butcher, baker, candlestick maker, rich 
man and poor, good and bad, all started to get free land. People 
of every race and tribe, on foot, horseback and in every sort of 
vehicle, lined up that morning on the Kansas line, awaiting the 
noon hour. Kansas alone estimated it lost 50,000 people seeking 
part of the 1,800,000 acres opened. Charlie Kennedy was one of 
the men from Norton to make the ride on horseback. George Tubbs 
also went, with his father, in a ‘“buckboard”’. 


It was not until 1891 that Kansas as a state ‘‘discovered”’ alfalfa, 
and the State Board of Agriculture instructed the Secretary to place 
it on the statistical rolls. 


In the early 90's, a man named Bennett, an old settler in the 
county and past 60 years of age wanted to bet that he-could run 
around the half-mile race track at the Norton Fair grounds 12 times 
inside of an hour. John Recht was time-keeper and Bennett beat 
his own set time by four minutes. Later a younger man offered to 
go around the same track 24 times in an hour and this he did. This 
is offered as proof of the hardihood of the pioneer and the earlier 
settlers before the sporting world with its records was a matter of 
everyday occurrence. It also helps to understand how important 
messages were carried over the county in short time, before and 
after the Pony Express helped expedite such deliveries. 


In 1901, at the Hutchinson Fair, the shooting of President Mc- 
Kinley was announced from the grandstand. At the same time a 
race was declared off because one of the horses had dropped dead. 
A jockey said, “Not much loss’, and a bystander overhearing and 
thinking he had referred to the President, put him in jail before 
he had a chance to explain. Kansas always has had staunch patriots 
in its citizenry. 
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In 1886, E. V. Peterson was Norton’s Mayor. January 2, 1862, 
he married Carrie Gregory at Ann Harbor, Michigan. She was a 
daughter of Charles Gregory of Troy, New York. Their home 
there was one of the stations of the ‘“‘underground”’ railway, the 
famous trail followed by refugee negroes escaping into Canada. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Wilmot, parents of Mrs. George DuBois, 
were married in 1839, at the ages of 28 and 15. In 1889, when Mr. 
Wilmot was 78, they celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
at the home of George DuBois. Mrs. Wilmot had been one of a 
family of 10 children and her father, a Frenchman, had been a 
soldier and one of seven to guard Napoleon Bonaparte in 1803. 
The Wilmots had a family of 15 children. On the DuBois family 
side, settlers said George laid claim to a mother of Indian ancestry. 
At least, a family of genuine American blood! 


Call for low salaries for officers caused much contention at the 
Republican County Convention of 1881. It was claimed the county 
officials had drawn the highest salaries possible. When the opposi- 


County officials’ signatures to fraudulent application for 
county organization. 
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tion tried to get control of the convention, bedlam broke loose. An 
appeal was taken from the decision of the chair, when they claimed 
supremacy of votes in a boisterous voting, where it must have been 
impossible to hear anything distinctly. There was a bolt and a 
mass meeting called later. The “Low Salary” Convention was a 
mass meeting of citizens sympathetic to the name, irrespective of 
politics. The adherents were too many to be overcome, and their 
ticket was elected, except for coroner, whom they had not nomi- 
nated, so E. C. Williams of the old party ticket was elected. Hugh 
Carlisle, editor of the “People” wrote humorously of the convention 
and at length somewhat as follows: “F. M. Duvall moved. . . 
Seconded by Dr. Chinoweth. Motion carried. Dr. Chenoweth moved 
... Seconded by F. M. Duvall, motion carried, etc.” The “Advance”, 
Editor, J. H. Gowdy, supported the ticket of the mass convention. 


The railroad at Lenora hauled building materials for an area of 
90 miles and included lumber and supplies used in the building of 
Oberlin, the town farthest west in Kansas at the time. 


With the coming of the railroads into the county, came the 
salesmen for eastern business concerns. These salesmen enjoyed 
the class name of Commercial travellers. They were more or less 
of the “‘city-slicker type’. They considered themselves a bit better 
than the men to whom they sold merchandise, and the rural people 
agreed with them and catered to their trade by naming the hotels 
“Commercial Hotels’, and putting storemade catsup and even fruit 
on their special tables. They even had napkins for all meals at the 
tables. Lenora, Almena, Clayton and Norton all boasted Commer- 
cial Hotels. 


Lawless characters and desperadoes are always found in new 
countries. Out here came not only the rough characters, but young 
people, some just out of college, some just ready for it, but all 
looking for life and excitement. Older men of learning and with 
business experience came with their wives seeking new business 
opportunities. Young dandies of the day came and stayed to become 
staid men of worth. Some, of course, were not strong enough to 
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avoid trouble and bad influences, but that is ser to every 
community. 


Interesting is a grave stone in the old east (Hendricks) cemetery 
at Lenora, which once bore an inscription reading that the deceased 
had been “murdered by John Estep”. In a quarrel in a gambling 
room, Lenora, John Ruff was killed by Estep, who shot him. With 
the superhuman strength sometimes found in the dying, Ruff 
hurled a heavy cuspidor standing near where he had fallen, and 
had it struck his mark, Estep would also have been killed. When 
Estep was released from the penitentiary, he returned to Lenora and 
vicinity for a short time and then it was, that someone chiselled 
his name from the sandstone marker, though its memory remains 
with all old settlers. 


Sumner Smith took land in ’75 where is the present site of Dens- 
more. He ran a sorghum press and the settlers called him “Sorghum 
Smith’. He started to build a dam and sawmill but Worthington, 
Landis, Cummings and Smith had some trouble and Smith probably 
lost his mind entirely. One Sunday afternoon there was a gathering 
of neighbors at Sorghum’s place and after a while Sorghum got 
up and walked out and disappeared. His body was found later on 
in his own millpond. 


Of course stories and even newspaper stories did and do still fail 
to get exact facts at times. I had been having much trouble with 
tracing historical entanglements at one time. One dear old lady 
had been most helpful and between her and her husband and 
straggling ends I had gathered we had a perfectly good and authen- 
tic article completed. Then, came a newspaper article with incorrect 
dates and twisted data. 

She read in bewilderment and then said, “It says such and so 
here in the paper so they must be right and I was wrong.” And yet 
facts bore out the statement she had made first was absolutely cor- 
rect. Not everyone believes whatever they see in print is right. 


One of many stories told about Ed Tucker and his eccentricities 
was the following. A stock company played a one night stand here 
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at the Opera House and in the morning the bus picked up the 
entire company, numbering about fifteen, at the hotel and took 
them over to Tucker’s new restaurant for breakfast before train 
time. 

Tucker always operated an eating house of some sort and this 
one was a very ritzy sort for the town now undergoing the veneer 
of a settled country. This new eating house was furnished with 
“mission” style tables and chairs and the woodwork was paneled 
and matched the furniture. A plate rail encircled the room and 
on it about every three feet was placed a stuffed bird. Beneath the 
bird on the strip of panelling was a big coat hook and hat holder. 

When the theatrical troupe came in the manager asked Tucker 
if he could serve them all with breakfast at once. Tucker said that 
was his business so the manager took off his hat, coat, muffler and 
gloves and laid them on a table. The others began to follow suit. 
Tucker stood and watched them a bit and then walked over to 
the manager and asked him to use the coat hooks or put them 
on again and go elsewhere for breakfast. The man said there were 
other places to eat and called the people with him to put on their 
things and come with him. “We will all have breakfast on the 
diner when the train comes in.’’ All climbed back in the bus and 
were taken to the depot. When bags were lined up on the platform 
the manager walking back and forth said if he had had time he 
would have liked nothing better than to have knocked down the 
big ham at the restaurant. The bus driver, a little man, said, “Gee, 
Mister, get in the bus and I'll take you back there. It won’t cost 
you a cent and I'll sure get’ you back to the train in time.’’ The 
manager did not go, however, and big Ed got a hearty laugh when 
told how near he had come to a beating at the hands of the dapper 
little manager. 


In ’'72, came J. W. Langford who engaged in business, fought 
Indians, took the first Government census in the south part of the 
county, also engaged in law and land business, and was nominated 
for county clerk in ’79. But he withdrew in favor of a cripple. 

In 1880, Langford went to Colorado and then to Idaho and 
‘attended a course of lectures in the winter of ’83 and since 1884 
have been practicing medicine and I believe have given as good 
satisfaction as any physician could have” . . . So he wrote back 
here, later. Well, pioneers had need of versatility. 
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In 1870 a young Quaker, Wm. Simpson, spent the summer help- 
ing build a stockade on the Republican River at Napoleon—later 
called Melrose and still later Orleans. 


In ’74 he came to this county and bought relinquishments on 
Billings land north of town and homesteaded land now included 
in the Hillside Addition. In 1882 he was made ‘‘Road Overseer” 
as a joke. Simpson, however served notice on every man in the 
township to meet him with teams and shovels and during his term 
they really worked the road from his home into town and on 
Washington Street. 

Like so many others of the time, he had one weakness, poker, 
but he was considered unbeatable. 


That first store building of the Newell Bros. had a quick turn- 
over, Reed, Briggs, Elroy Case, B. F. Williams and John Cooper 
in two years. 


When Dave Bruner ran for office as Register of Deeds the second 
term, he was tied with Bert Boddy. To decide the tie they flipped 
dollars and Boddy won. 


In 1872 when bonds were voted for a school house to cost 
$3,000.00 there was but one child of school age in the district and 
she, a sister of Mrs. Billings (Anna Jones) was almost grown. 
The school was never built but Jones argued that a big school 
would draw immigration. 


Before a jail was built in the county, prisoners were something 
of a problem to handle. Some of them were willing to cooperate 
with the restraining officer but others were not so tractable. 

One sheriff handcuffed his man and took him with him to the 
field when he had to work. Other jailers chained their prisoners . 
to the floor. As one case, the men were chained to the floor of a 
room of the kitchen in the old Peerless Hotel. A girl who worked 
there described it as “not a very pleasant sight for timid people, 
but in those days timid people were scarce.” 
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C. G. Vance came here in February, 1873 and at the first term 
of court held in Norton, May 1, 1973, was admitted to the Bar. 
Was elected to Legislature in fall of ’73 and again in ’74. 


James Kinyon, so prominent in everything pioneer and the first 
bridegroom in the county was a blacksmith, which was one of the 
important occupations of the time. Before there were any smiths 
in the county all such work had to be taken to Hays City, 100 
miles south. 


An Indian Mound east of Prairie View was a landmark of the 
early day as it is now. Curiosity has caused many to poke about in ~ 
it but it has never been really opened and examined. 


In a lean year, S. Larrick wore buffalo hocks for shoes. 


Buffalo meat was dry and tough cooked by itself. The pioneers 
were happy to have enough of it to eat. Even to this day, old men 
say, ‘Sure, it was good.” But I think they make mental reservations. 


Cornmeal and water alone made most of the pioneer bread. 
Thankful were the people to have Hs meal. Sorghum made it a 
festive dish. 


The wife of Albert Graves became seriously ill one night and 
young John was sent with an ox team to bring a neighbor woman. 
Excitedly, he started off without any boots. Coming back, he had 
to walk and guide the oxen, lest they get off the trail, and the 
number of cactus spines he picked up in his feet reminded him for 
some time of his hasty midnight trip. 


In 1873 there were still numbers of buffalo in the county. George 
Scott had lost all his farm animals and feed by fire and starvation 
so was working near Marysville and walking back and forth from 
home each month, carrying provisions for his wife and babies on 
his shoulders. He had built his home in the side of a creek bank, 
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a dugout with gunnysacking over doors and window. One day the 
buffalo were stampeding north and Mrs. Scott rushed with her | 
babies into the dugout for safety while buffalo raced over the top 
of it and on to the north. The hungry children, spying the animals 
above them, cried, ‘Mama milk the cows. Mama get the baby milk.” 


Another time George was delayed and three days late getting 
home with food. Meantime food was entirely gone but the brave 
mother gathered young tumble weeds and cooked them and the 
family survived for many long years to tell of it. 


A character well known here for many years was J. R. Thompson, 
an old soldier who lost his leg in. service. He came here in 1880. 
He was a minister but drove the most superb horses and was not 
averse to driving them in the races at the park. He acquired a good 
bit of money before his death. Pegleg Thompson is best remem- 
bered, however, by his beautiful driving horses. 


In the Texas Panhandle where Kansans helped hunt buffalo in 
the ’70’s and staked out the skins to dry before selling was called 
“The Staked Plains’. 


S. C. Phenice, Almena, living to be almost a hundred years old, 
and veteran of the Civil War, and last living member of the Almena 
Post, G. A. R., was possibly the last surviving person who witnessed 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln in Ford’s Theatre the night 
of April 14, 1865, where Phenice was on active duty as examiner 
of soldiers’ passes. On June 27, 1938, Phenice went to Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, to attend the 75th anniversary of the battle in a 
joint reunion of Confederate and Union soldiers. A daughter, Mrs. 
Quillen, accompanied him. All expenses for this reunion were paid 
by the government, for soldiers and one attendant. 


September, 1872—Eber Sheldon took a farm adjoining that of 
Mills. April—John Kelly took land east of Almena. Here, Kate, 
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his youngest child and the first white child, or at least girl, was 
born, March 10, 1873. Later she was a waitress in n Vining’ s “Oyster 
Parlors in Norton”, in 1894. ; 


Chas. B. Lough, who came in August, 1872, took the Jarvis land 
near Norton, but returning with his family in ’73, found the claim 
jumped, so in March settled on land in Almena. He was born in 
Virginia, 1828. Was Justice of the Peace in Almena Township 
when 66 years old. 


Talk of hard times now, listen to a tale of genuine hardships. 
George Scott brought his family to Kansas in 1872, came to Norton 
County in ’73, driving a blind team of horses. En route they had 
to ford streams so swollen that they even feared to attempt the 
crossing. Perhaps because of the very blindness of the horses, they 
got over safely, babies and everything. Prairie grass was good that 
year so Scott cut enough by hand to feed the blind horses over 
the winter. Then came the big prairie fires which did’ so much 
damage in the county that year. It burned the stacked hay and all 
the uncut grass on the prairies and the horses starved to death. The 
man built a dugout in the creek bank to make shelter for his family 
and walked back to Brown County to earn money to feed the little 
family. Each month when he returned, he spent his money for food 
and necessities and carried them back to the family on his back. 
One time his return home was delayed for three days. Supplies in 
the dugout were gone so the mother went out to the creek and 
pulled nettles to cook, to feed her two small babies and herself 
to feed the nursing babe. For two weeks at one time the entire 
family lived on parched corn ground in the little coffee mill. There 
was telief being given at the time in the county, but such sturdy 
souls refused it then and always. 


What money they saved was converted into gold. They had little 
faith in the banks and for years when bills were paid, it was always 
with twenty dollar gold pieces, hoarded in their own hiding place 
at home. In Holland they were accustomed to seeing the smallest 
of farms fenced by ditches. Out here in the West where there was 
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nothing to fence with, it seemed the natural thing for them to 
dig ditches. Scott fenced his own place and those of many neighbors 
by digging ditches four feet deep and four feet wide, throwing 
the dirt to the outside of the ditch and so forming an embankment 
of another three or four feet. Heresay is that cattle and horses 
never even attempted to cross over a ditch fence. 


Bryon Wray and Lon Butler came from Iowa, settling on the 
“Long Branch” of the Sappa. They got there early one evening in 
May, 1874, crossing the creek, staking the horses and making camp. 
Heavy rain that night swelled the creek, loosened the horses’ stakes 
and allowed them to wander. They were five miles on their way 
back to Iowa when found. 


While still living in the tent, another rain started after all had 
gone to bed. To keep the guns dry, a sister started to draw them 
up beside her on the cot but accidentally discharged one. The ball 
broke a bone in the thigh. Dr. Newton, a local doctor was sent 
for, but needed help so a neighbor took one of the Wray ponies 
and rode to Wilsonville for Dr. Bennet. The doctor was out on 
his ranch west of the town so the neighbor rode there. While the 
doctor was catching his pony, the other man took the chloroform 
and started back, reaching home two hours ahead of the doctor. 
After a consultation it was deemed necessary to have another aide, 
so he mounted the same pony and rode to Devises and got Mr. 
Briggs. Between them all the leg was set but for fear of gangrene 
starting they wanted special drugs to prevent such a thing. On 
the same pony again, Butler went to Beaver City, a trading post, 
for drugs. He had to rest part of the night and did so tied to the 
pony, until day came, only to learn when he got to town that he 
had made a vain trip, as there were no drugs there. He returned 
home and Byron hitched up a mule team to go with a wagon to 
Kirwin, 50 miles southeast. Fearing lest he overlook some necessity, 
he bought all the drugs he thought might have a use and started 
home. The Prairie dog was high below Norton and he could not 
find a crossing until just east of the present Clayton. With no fords 
visible, he followed a trail which apparently came out on the other 
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side. Starting to ford, one mule lay down so Byron and the other 
mule of the team swam and floated wagon and other mule to dry 
land. Arriving home in time to treat the sister effectively and 
cure the wound. | 


Corner Washington and First Avenue 


First election in Aldine Township was held at the J. J. Allen 
home with a cigar box for ballot box. 1879, the township election 


was held at the Knapp residence with an axle grease box for the 
ballot box. 7 


In early day there seemed just one unforgivable sin, cattle rustling 
and horse stealing. In ’73 Martin Kelty was accused of stealing a 
horse from a hunter and trapper on the Sappa. He was arrested 
but escaped from the officer, stole another horse from the same 
man, Oscar Bass, and escaped for good. 


The mob attempting to make the Vaille brothers confess about 
the Landis murder took them to the old grove south of Norton and 
strung them up. After so long a time they were lowered but when 
they would not confess anything, up they went again for another 
swing. This was repeated several times before they were rescued 
from the mob. 
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The first person sent to the penitentiary from the county was 
Herod Hopkins who with his wife came here in 1876. He stole 
a team of horses belonging to John Riley with whom they were 
living. He was to send money and for his wife as soon as he had 
money, but the money not coming, the wife told, and Posson 
arrested and brought Hopkins back. There was no jail at the time 
and court did not “‘sit’’ for some time, so Posson would take Hop- 
kins to the field with him and chain him to the wagon wheel while 
he plowed. Hopkins pleaded guilty, was sentenced to three years, 
and Posson took him overland to Clay Center and from there to 
Lansing by train. Posson received $1.00 a day for guarding the 
prisoner and sixty cents a day for board, paid in county warrants 
which were worth twenty-five cents on the dollar. 


In the first rule book gotten out by one of the railroads, one of 
the first rules for passenger conductors and brakemen read, ‘‘All 
passenger conductors and brakemen must wear boots when on 
their runs.” | 

Another was, “All passenger conductors must wear white collar 
and black tie when on passenger runs.” 

Also, “‘All conductors must be on rear end of train when going 
out of passing track onto main line to see that brakeman has 
switches properly lined out.” 

At this time the conductor was solely and entirely responsible for 
the safety of train, crew and passengers. 

“All conductors will refrain from smoking or chewing tobacco 
when collecting transportation from passengers.” 

Some of the train orders made out during the time of building 
through the state were equally interesting, as for instance, “The 
boss will secure heavy clubs and will walk ahead of construction 
gang laying ties on railroad bed and will keep close watch and 
kill all rattle snakes seen so gang can perform their labors.”’— 
Signed, D. L. Dicks, Chief Despatcher. 

This was necessary because the snakes were so thick that the 
men could not work and kill snakes too. Because of their number 
it even became hard to get men to lay rails at times. This order 
was given an Jowa man working in Kansas. Forty years later his 
daughter rode over those tracks to make her home in Kansas. 
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After the railroad had reached Elwood, Kansas, one April 
morning E. M. McCullough, conductor at St. Joseph, Mo. received 
this order, “On Monday morning at 7 A.M. you will secure horse 
and buggy at Company’s expense and leave Elwood, Kas. driving 
Superintendent Higgins, who will stake the right of way from 
Elwood to east end of yards at Sabetha, Kas. After arriving at 
Sabetha he will obtain orders and return to Elwood.—Signed, Supt. 
Higgins.” 


An interesting capture during Jack Conarty’s term of office as 
sheriff, was that of Dutch Henry, a typical Western desperado. He 
killed a man at Julesburg, Nebraska. In the spring of 1878 he met 
a young man from New York named Hulett, who had just come out 
looking for work. Henry persuaded him to accompany him to Raw- 
lins County, Kansas, and there he stole horses from settlers and 
cattlemen, which Henry told Hulett were strays or “wild”. Soon 
after their return to Kearney, warrants were out for the men’s 
arrest. Sheriff Anderson shot Henry in the leg, after a hard fight, 
and captured both men. 

W. B. Rogers, United States Deputy Marshal received requisition 
papers for their return here for trial, and with Sol Marsh went to 
Kearney and brought them to Norton, turning them over to Sheriff 
Conarty. There being no jail, they were kept in the old courthouse, 
shackled and under guard. June 7, Conarty going to the country, 
left the men under charge of Ed Conarty, Eph Handlin and Will 
Jones. At dinner time, Henry got a “case knife’, and during the 
afternoon sawed the shackles off. At dark the guards went outside 
the door to smoke, and Henry and Hulett took their guns from the 
corner, went outside and ordered the unarmed guards away, and 
then ran north to where Cal Newell had a pony picketed on a rope, 
near the old Presbyterian Church location, later the Laird home. 
The clanking chains scared the pony and it broke away. Ed Conarty 
fired a small pistol without result, and brave Jim Kinyon, seeing 
the men with guns, lay down, flattening himself in the middle of 
the road. 

As the prisoners reached the rye field of Simpson, which covered 
the hillside on which stands our city school, Jack Conarty came up 
with a gun loaded with fine shot. Henry’s gun held buckshot, and 
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he held the sheriff off while Hulett got ponies of John Hamilton’s, 
which were picketed near where the old standpipe afterwards 
stood, at Woodsfield and State streets. Just then Jack shot Hulett, 
and Cal Newell, Handlin and Jones brought him back down town, 
while Conarty went after Henry. It was then dark and he escaped 
from the rye field, went to Mott Woods’ place and got a saddle. 
_ He stayed in the draw southeast of Charles Hilsinger’s all night 
and the next day. The following night he stole Uncle Billy Ham- 
mond’s pony and rode to Dodge City. He was arrested there by 
the celebrated Bat Masterson, Marshal at Dodge City in 1879, for 
another murder in Michigan, taken to Topeka and turned over to 
Michigan authorities, and sentenced to the penitentiary. Hulett 
was also sentenced to the penitentiary, but Judge Holt secured his 
pardon shortly afterwards. 


“Prairie Coal” was the fuel many pioneers had to depend on 
much of the time. Gathering up the buffalo chips, turning them 
daily to aid in drying and carrying into the house, were part of the 
routine chores which children performed regularly. 


After the smiths, came the millers in importance to the settlers. 
Thete were sawmills to saw up lumber for building homes, and 
stores and grist mills to grind corn and grain for man and beast. 


During the time opposing factions were striving to locate Norton 
on two sites, simultaneously, there was some bitter feeling. Rogers, 
being winner with his “Original Town of Norton,’ immediately 
sold and gave away business lots on State street. The Norton Town 
Addition Company coming off second best, sold lots on four sides 
of the ‘‘Public Square’. They had the best location for business lots 


on Kansas Avenue, and the merchants located there, used the State 
Street side as their back yard or alley, piling refuse and boxes of 
tefuse behind their stores, much to the anger of the State Street 
merchants, who included many restaurant men. All of them adver- 
tised their places by hanging bunches of the newly popular fruit, 
the banana, outside their doors. The name “Banana Alley’ has 
stuck to the block between Main and Washington through the years. 
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At the Caucus held at Major Dannevik’s home in the fall of ’75, 
Wm. Landis as a Judge refused to allow any Democrat to vote. 
There was, of course, an argument and shots were fired. Leonard 
Fry was wounded. Landis was arrested and bound over to the court, 
was found guilty and fined—$25.00. 


Cummings was Postmaster at Port Landis for two years. In ’76 
he was appointed Justice of the Peace but at the November election 
only received 26 votes and his opponent received 31. Landis, how- 
ever, refused to turn over the office claiming Cummings was in- 
eligible. At this time the First Congressional District of Kansas 
included all territory north of the Kansas River from the Missouri 
River to the Colorado line. 


Girls are girls, whatever be the year. When the alarm was 
sounded that all Norton’s business district was burning in 1886, it 
roused a bunch of girls who were having a “slumber party’. So ex- 
cited were they, that it was difficult for them to dress at all. They 
came near not even getting to the fire because one girl, Laura Hale, 
whose fingers seemed to have become all thumbs, just could not get 
her bustle on right and she simply could not go without THAT. 
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Carrie Stapp was one of the girls, but Laura just could not tell of 
anything interesting in the old days. The Facklers and Hales were 
early settlers here. 


N. H. Billings had a land and law office here in ’73 and ’74. 
Late in May, ’74, a Swede came into Norton pushing a wheelbarrow 
containing his personal effects, and had Billings make out papers 
for land. Billings did but on the wrong land. June 12 the settlers 
held a meeting at the Williams store and decided Billings, who 
was living in the old log house later used as a hotel, must refund 
the Swede’s money. Billings fled and never returned. 


O. M. Dannevik, a freighter from 1855 to 1870, came to Norton 
in 1872. He drove five yoke of oxen on his wagon and it took 44 
days going from Atchison to Denver. 

Freighters hauled into Norton from Kearney and North Platte, 
Neb., Republican City, Concordia, then, Bellville, Down, Russel, 
Kirwin and Hayes. 


And household conveniences! One old woman had never had 
a mop until years after all the family were supplied with necessities 
and even luxuries. Finally she bought herself a “store’’ mop, and 
so great was her pleasure in it, that she often said, had she it to 
do over, she would never have waited so long to buy a mop, 
extravagant though it was. Housekeeping in those days was never 
a sinecure. Fleas, bedbugs, and packrats, like wind and dust, were 
always everywhere. Wooden floors finally kept out the fleas, but 
dirt roofs and uncovered rafters made safe lodging for bugs. A 
kettle of boiling water, a feather and bottle of poison were her 
daily companions as the housewife did her work. 


BERRY-DEWEY TRIAL—1904 


With the last days when Kansas was considered a part of the 
wild west, came the most famous trial that Norton County ever 
held and a trial which attracted more attention over the country, 
than any other trial in Kansas. 
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The case was brought to Norton by change of venue from Sher- 
man County, which had only been organized in 1886. The murder 
was the result of progress overtaking the pioneer. Up to this time, 
open range had been common with all cattlemen. Owners of much 


Courthouse lawn—morning after verdict was given in Dewey-Berry 
trial—Jury hung in effigy. | 


land still felt no need of fences or to be held restrained by boun- 
daries, so far as the grazing of their animals was concerned, until 
progressive men from the East settled in the West. The history of 
the open range, including government lands as well as that of the 
owners, and its defense by cattlemen against “squatters” and east- 
erners, is history oft told. 


With their advent, however, came bigger and better ideas for 
raising and handling cattle. Chauncey Dewey, a brilliant young 
southerner with the proverbial fieriness of southern disposition 
came into the West with all the vim of youth, intent on making 
such a success of ranching as few had yet done. 


For the protection of his land interests as well as of his well-bred 
cattle, it seemed necessary to fence his huge acreage. It was when 
his men attempted to separate the Dewey lands from those of 
the neighbors, Berry, that trouble began. The Dewey land had 
much-needed water on it. 
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In early day, it was considered only common loyalty for the 
“help” to battle for their employers, if necessity arose. Someone, 
to this day unknown, in a bit of over-zealous allegiance, undertook 
to punish the Berry brothers, with death for a Berry as result. 

As owners and managers of businesses today are held responsible 
for mistakes of employees, so Dewey was held responsible for this 
murder. The case was heard and appealed and eventually Dewey 
was freed. For six long weeks, while the trial dragged along, cow- 
men and townspeople alike were in a great state of excitement. 
Jurors upon examination, testified to having read of the case in 
Maine and Canadian papers. The Grier House, local “best hotel”, 
was literally taken over by the Dewey lawyers and witnesses. 

It has been said that those two months’ business put the Grier 
boys on their feet financially for the rest of their lives. There was 
much talk of bribery and opinions were made and changed with 
frequency. The night when the jury finally did agree and gave its 
verdict, the jurors were hung in effigy on the courthouse grounds by 
Berry sympathizers. 

L. H. Wilder was one of the defense lawyers. Lafe Thompson 
was one of the case lawyers. 

Time softens wounds and hard feelings. Not so long ago, the 
writer heard that the living participants in the case had shaken 
hands, acknowledged sorrow over the whole matter and are now 
fishing peacefully together along their boundary streams. 


Not so many years ago, a small boy, sitting atop a slight raise 
about four miles east of Lenora, idly dug into the dirt with small 
bare toes. He found a number of brightly colored beads, so dug 
deeper with a stick, finding still more. He took the pretty things 
home to his father, who decided to go himself and look about. 
Digging with a spade, he came upon the body of a pappoose, 
wrapped in beaded finery, with many more beaded trinkets, pottery 
and arrow heads. Beads, bones and entire skeletons have been found 
in quantities, south and west of town. Oldest citizens recall an 
Indian settlement, said to have been near there, about the time of 
the white man’s advent. 


A story is told on Morgan Heaton, the first Norton banker and 
father of “Tommy” Heaton. At birth of the first set of twins, he 
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bought a twin baby buggy. One day Mrs. Heaton pushed the un- 


wieldy carriage down town and past the Kahn Clothing Store. In 
those days the dressed dummy outside a clothing store was as indi- 
cative of the character of the store as was the barbetr’s pole and 
the tobacconist’s Indian. The cab hit one of the dummies, knocking 
it over, and Albert Kahn came rushing out and in no uncertain 


words or very polite way, told the abashed woman what he thought 


about the accident. The mortified mother returned to the bank and 
told her husband of the humiliating affair. Morgan Heaton rushed 
to the Kahn store and told the irate Kahn where to go should he 
ever be guilty of speaking so to his wife, or any woman in such 
manner again. “You... of a Christ-killer, ’ll beat the hell out of 


An early day “hotel” and store. 


you if you do.” Kahn was thoroughly frightened and replied, “Mr. 
Heaton, I’ve heard that the Jews killed Christ, but I wasn’t there, 
I wasn’t there, Mr. Heaton.” 
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Mrs. Louise Boatman Koch, who owned and operated the Hotel 
Norton, is descended from a most interesting and historical line. 
On her father’s side, she comes of Abbot-Gould lineage. On her 
mother’s side, she is descended from the Telfair and Wetter 
families. 


Two Gould brothers first came to this country about 1880, settling 
at Granville, Massachusetts, a place believed to be the later Wor- 
cester. One brother went back to England, but the other became 
a Captain in the Revolutionary War, and died from wounds re- 
ceived in service. A son of his became a Lieutenant in the same 
war, and died in the Battle of Bennington. A second son, a great- 
grandfather of Mrs. Koch, built the first Post road to Buffalo 
from Rochester, New York. Asked later as to wild life encountered 
in the building of the road, he said, “four buffalo, one deer and 
100,000 pigeons per square mile.” 


Georgia, named for King George II, of Great Britain, was first 
settled in 1733, under the direction of General Oglethorpe; in 
1788 was the fourth state to ratify under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

At about this time, a large tract of land was granted to the 
Gibbons family. Sarah, a daughter, married the Governor, Edward 
Telfair, second Governor of Georgia (1790-1793). Through Tel- 
fair Wetter and his sister, Alberta Wetter, who married into the 
Gould family, and became the mother of Louise and Mildred 
Gould, came their heritage in the ancient land holdings of the 
Telfairs and Goulds. Sarah Gibbons married Governor Edward 
Telfair and became the mother of Margaret Telfair Hodgson, Mary 
Telfair, Sarah Telfair Haig and Thomas Telfair. Thomas’s only 
daughter, Mary, married a Cobb. Their daughter Alberta was the 
mother of Alberta Wetter, and Alberta Wetter was the mother 
of the Gould sisters. 

Alberta Wetter’s childhood home in Savannah is now an orphan- 
age. The Gould sisters still hold their interest in the grant ‘Sharon 
Plantation”, five miles out of Savannah, Georgia, which came to 
them through the Telfair family. The Mary Telfair home in 
Savannah is now the home of the Georgia State Historical Society 
and Museum. 

On St. Simon’s Island, now called ‘Sea Island’, was “Black 
Banks”, a plantation of 3500 acres and the home of Mrs. Koch’s 
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father, Horace Abbot Gould. The old house, built before the War 
of 1812, was constructed of “‘tappy’, a Spanish concrete made of 
oyster shells and lime, and was built up as a solid mass. Here, 
as a bride, came the fifteen-year-old Abbot girl, an orphan, who 
married a Gould, then owner. At the little Episcopal Church on 
the Island, whose rector, Father Lee, was killed by gangsters in 
1937, Mrs. Koch’s father was a lay reader up to time of his death. 
Butler’s Point, on the island still belong to the family, and here 
Aaron Burr visited many times. 

Anna Gould married Anson P. Dodge of New York. Their only 
child, a boy of four years, was killed when the coachman got out 
of the carriage to open a gate, and the horse ran away. To save 
the distracted mother’s reason, Anson Dodge brought a foundling 
to her to raise. Her mother love increased until they had thirty 
children in the home. Then it was that the family turned the home 
into an orphanage, “The Anson Dodge Memorial Home for Boys”, 
in memory of their beloved son. For forty years after the death of 
her husband, Anna Dodge continued to mother homeless boys. 
About 1935, she, too, passed on after having loved, mothered and 
educated in public and private schools and colleges more than five 
hundred children. Since her death, the orphanage has been oper- 
ated by the Episcopal Church. | 

By her marriage to Frederick A. Koch, a Virginian, Louise Gould 
has added to her connections with illustrious families. Mr. Koch 
is a direct descendant of the father of Robert Koch, the German 
bacteriologist (1843-1910), who in 1905 received the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine, and who with Louis Pasteur in the 1880's, worked 
with researches on Anthrax, which made immunization possible 
by methods Pasteur called “vaccination”. 

The Abbot line traces back to George Abbot (1562-1633), a 
Primate of King James I, Archbishop of Canterbury and Dean of 
Winchester 1600. He was one of the thirty men selected to prepare 
the King James’s Version of the Holy Bible. 


Some years ago, attending a surgeons’ meeting in Chicago with 
my husband, I met another surgeon, Dr. X, and his wife. Dr. X 
was probably the best and best-known surgeon in our state. When 
a struggling young doctor, he had married a wealthy and socially 
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prominent young woman who was somewhat older than himself. 
Her money and position had undoubtedly hastened his establish- 
ment in his chosen field, surgery, and his wife had never forgotten 
that it was her money which had hoisted him. 

The doctor was generally well-liked and successful in practice 
and financially but his wife was considered peculiar by even her 
best friends and there was no question but she was penurious. At 
this particular meeting the doctor had a grand time and spent money 
freely when “‘Lily” could not interfere to stop him. 

Not long afterwards the doctor died and in the busy days of 
rearing a family we lost track of Mrs. X. 

One day chancing to be in the hometown of the doctor, I looked 
for his widow’s name in the directory but to no avail. I inquired 
about her at the hotel desk and learned she too was dead. 

“If you were acquainted with them, you certainly ought to go 
out to the park. You know they had no family but Mrs. X made 
provision in her will for a splendid monument to be erected. It’s 
all finished now and at, J forget what price, but a heap of money.” 
_ “Lovely,” I murmured. ‘Erected in honor of a splendid surgeon 
whose memory should not be allowed to die.” 

_ The clerk, I thought, looked at me oddly. 

“The monument was erected to the memory of Mrs. X. The 

doctor is not mentioned on it.” 


1873 


W. W. Robinson, who came here in 1873, settled one mile west 
of the Norton Cemetery. First living in a dugout, later he built 
across from the creek on the northeast corner using stone from the 
creek walls in a house which the family still use. In later years he 
built and occupied a frame house. From the rock quarried along 
the creek, houses, foundations, walls and roads have been built 
through the years and along its banks, animals preyed in early days. 
Even a panther scare lasting several days developed here. Following 
the creek south from the house, one comes to the old natural walled 
well, which has also supplied water for stock these many years, 
first by means of buckets and later by pumps. He lived there until 
his death. He built a stone house in which he lived and where he 
conducted the first Norton Creamery. The building is still in use. 
In 1936 and 37, the rock quarry along the stream west of his place 
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was worked by W. P. A. and while the rock spring used from 
early days still flows icy water, numerous other springs were dis- 
covered in the same locality. 

October, 1872, D. M. and W. W. Robinson came and took their 
claims on what became known as Robinson draw, one mile north- 
west of Norton. March 28, 1873 they brought their families back 
here in three covered wagons. They seemed to be looked upon 
favorably as new citizens, chiefly because their faces were clean. 


CHEYENNES, TALL BULL AND WHISTLER’S 
BAND OF SIOUX 


In the sixties there was much trouble with the Cheyenne Indians 
under Tall Bull and with Whistler’s band of Sioux. One engage- 
ment between the cavalry under Lieutenant Price at Shuter Creek, 
on the North Fork of the Solomon, where seven soldiers were 
killed and more wounded has been identified as on the Sappa 
“seventy-five miles northwest of Fort Hays’, according to Colonel 
William Cody. Many other fights have been thought to have oc- 
curred in the county and they took place near the old government 
trail between Fort Hays and Fort McPherson, which passed through 
Norton County. 


October 16, 1868 a surprise attack by Indians occurred on a 
small tributary of the Solomon in the south part of the county. 
Whistler’s band killed twelve out of Lieutenant Valkmar’s three 
companies of cavalry. The soldiers, however, drove off the Indians, 
killing many and capturing 200 ponies. Historians have placed this 
fight as at the creek called “Skull”. These Sioux of Whistler’s 
band were of the Ogallah tribe and considered most barbarous and 
treacherous. Many stories were told of atrocities committed. In the 
winter of ’°72, Whistler was camped on the Republican River, near 
the “Arickaree”. Three hunters, two who lived in Norton County, 
were also hunting and camping at the same location. As was the 
band’s custom, each morning they would visit campers and beg 
for food. This particular day, the tribe’s head chiefs, Fat Badger 
and Black Kettle, visited the men and when refused, Whistler 
started for the chuck wagon saying “Injun heap hungry’. The 
hunters had made plans-before and at a signal all fired and killed 
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the three Indians instantly, and then chopping a hole in the ice, 
dropped them in. The Indians were troubled and hunted for days 
for the leaders, but in vain. Young Whistler meantime took his 
place as chief after his father disappeared. A few days later Bill 
Kress shot and killed the young chief, who had been after Kress, 
with his fighting men, having suspected that Kress was implicated 
in the disappearance of the Indians. This was the real breaking 
up of the band, for afterwards they went north to their reservation 
and stayed. Lockard said the two unnamed hunters were in Norton 
County in 1894, but, not feeling any pride in the affair, would not 
permit use of their names. 


Not so many years ago a murdered man (Roy Talkington), was 
found up near the state line. Neighbors said that that was nothing 
new there. Both during, and after, the owner’s death, bodies were 
found on his land, but shallowly buried. Later, a gun was found 
hidden in a tree. They said that was what caused unpaid help to 
disappear. To children of his day, he was a fearsome character. 
People talked freely about him, while respecting his ability. Chil- 
dren sat about evenings on drying buffalo chips, listening to the 
tales of their elders, until they were afraid to go to bed in the dark. 


It has been said that the pioneer woman carried her share of 
the burdens, but we must not neglect the fact that one burden 
woman carries which, although it may be a joy as well as labor, 
nobody can really ever help her bear. It is the woman’s part of 
living to populate the world and make the family a real one by 
adding the small loved ones to the group. 

In the new country, doctors were few and far—oh, very ee 
between. Calls were many and travel was slow. Many a mother 
was compelled, alone, to make her own delivery and then care for 
her babe and possibly older children until husband or others came 
to her aid. 

More fortunate of the women were able to return to the East 
or to parental homes to await their time and secure competent 
care but even so, it meant long trips when they felt far from well 
and absences which were not only inconvenient but costly. 

Neighbor women, by very force of circumstances, took to helping 
other settlers’ wives when the end of waiting came. And, be it 
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remembered that by much practical AP hese’ mid-wives 
came to be really proficient. 

One story is told by a pioneer woman of her own troubles when 
her second child was born. In the spring of the year, her husband 
found himself with much work to be done and all at the same 
time. With her time come, she was yet feeling as well as could 
have possibly been expected so the husband felt safe in leaving 
his wife and the five-year-old daughter while he departed with 
his lunch for the field, a couple of miles away. At noon, she fed 
the baby and prepared the hired man his meal then, still feeling 
well, she sent him to the field to help her husband. By the middle | 
of the afternoon things changed and the woman was in terrible 
agony, brought on probably because in a spell of extra ambition, 
she had tried to make herself a walk near the house. When it began 
to darken, she knew she must get word to her husband before too 
late. They had a way of signalling when he was needed at the 
house, by means of waving a flag. After dark this method could 
not be used. The way was too far to send the child, so, she started 
for a low hill at some distance from the house and from which 
her husband could see her signal, covering the distance in torture 
with an American flag in one hand and dragging the child with 
the other. Gaining the hilltop, alternately she waved the flag and 
called and then lay down on the ground until her agony passed. 
At length, she was rewarded by seeing a team and wagon ap- 
proaching. It was only the helper but he went back and brought 
the husband home. Two hours after the newly born infant had 
arrived, a real doctor reached the dugout. There is something 
noble and valiant in the picture brought up from old memories of 
this pioneer mother struggling to carry on, waving her American 
flag—symbolizing unity, independence and—dependence. A pio- 
neers S.O.S. 


Many of our native born sons and daughters have never lived 
elsewhere than in the county. 


A good story is told on our Chief of Police, Harry Harmonson. 
He invited a tramp to move on, and asked him how long he had 
been around town. The tramp said, “Couple of days. How long 
have YOU been here?” Harry replied, “All smiy: lifes een Wreltee 
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said the tramp, “then you oughtn’t to kick about me staying here 
a couple of days.” | 


A story is told of the Grier boys after they started their eating 
house at Goodland. Here there was a lunch counter where small 
pots of beans cost 10 cents, a sandwich was 5 cents and coffee 5 
cents a cup. Trains stopped here and passengers had time to get off 


Old Seymour-Grier-Bowers-Boatman Hotel. 


the trains for meals at the counter or in the dining room, where 
the price was 75 cents for a full meal or any portion of one. A 
man got off the train one day, but could find no place at the 
crowded counter, except at the very end where he stood with his 
back to the dining room, and ate his beans and sandwich. In the 
crowd pushing to reach the train after he had eaten, he decided 
he could get outside quicker if he merely went out by way of the 
dining room exit, near him. He did so but Grier was at the door, 
collecting payment for the dining room meals. When the man 
mentioned came to him, Grier said, “75 cents, please”. But the 
man started to explain that he had not been served in the dining 
room, and had only eaten beans and a sandwich. Grier said he 
was busy and had no time to argue, but the price was 75 cents. 
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Finally, being in a hurry to get his train, and away from notice 
of the wondering crowd, he paid and then from Denver sent a 
telegram collect to Grier, saying, “You charged too damn much 
for that sandwich and beans.” Grier paid for that, and actually 
laughed, but it was not so funny when the man on making a trip 
to Boston, sent another collect message to Grier, which said, ‘““Am 
back where beans started and still think you charged too much 
for those beans and that sandwich.” Grier returned a message, 
paid, which said, “Let’s bury the hatchet. When back in Goodland, 
your beans and sandwiches will cost you nothing.” From that 
started a friendship of length, and for years the framed messages 
hung in the Goodland office. 


Another story is told of Grier after his death. The pall bearers 
claimed to hear a murmur in the casket, and listening heard him 
mutter, “Remember, boys, to cut the bread and meat THIN. Don’t 
forget, cut them thin, cut them thin.” 


Due to high water, a washout caused a bad wreck on the Rock 
Island railroad between Dellvale and Clayton. Among other pas- 
sengers on the train were two Irishmen who had just recently 
landed at New York, and were en route to Denver. They had been 
occupying one berth, but in the train wreck, became separated. 
They wandered about on the outside, looking for one another and 
when it became noised about that a number of passengers had been 
killed, each feared the other one dead. Suddenly, they came face 
to face with each other, and Pat put his arms about Mike’s neck 
and said, ‘‘Pat, I thought you were killed.” ‘‘Pat, are you bad hurt?” 
Pat, who had gotten out of the wrecked car in such a hurry, in the 
darkness had put his pants on back side foremost, said, ‘‘Mike, I 
don’t feel much pain, but—look where my behind is!”’ 


In the early ’80’s, a bunch of young men started to spend time 
at what we now would call a road house, but of questionable 
character, kept by a person named Lake. From evidence gathered 
after many years but from an eye witness of the tragedy, the 
youths were well liquored before they got far, and then it was 
they discovered that a young brother of Will Rhodes was with the 
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crowd. William insisted the boy go home and became rough with 
the child. Phil (Curly) Herron interfered saying, “Brothers should 
-not quarrel”. This angered the drunken Will to the point that he 
shot Herron, killing him instantly. Herron was without family, 
and the elder Rhodes, Jack, spent a small fortune trying to save 
his son from the penitentiary. Will did get off with a light sentence, 
and while it was a costly lesson, it seemed to have entirely changed 
the wild boy into a dependable man, marrying and owning a farm 
near the Nebraska town of which his father was the mayor 
many years. 


Grandma Waller, whose husband helped construct the “New 
Courthouse” in 1888 and 1889, often laughed over the time, just 
after completion of the building, when a farmer came to town to 
see the new show-place, which was equipped with all modern con- 
veniences to date. After he left, the employees had almost to tear 
out the plumbing in an effort to extract a corncob. 


In the ‘70’s and ’80’s, a trip from the vicinity of Almena to 
Norton was one consuming the whole day. During the hard years, 
eastern friends did not forget those pioneering in Kansas, and 
sent them luxuries along with the necessities. A tale is told of the 
Lovejoy family, who had a certain spot on the route where they 
always stopped to lunch. One time soon after a box had come from 
the East, they had to make a trip to Norton. After lunch, Mrs. 
Lovejoy asked Len, “How did you like those figs?” “All right,” 
said Len, “but they sure had a lot of millet seed in them.” 


In June, 41 M. A. Taylor wrote from Goodland, “The twenty- 
third of this month, I pass my eighty-fourth birthday and have 
lived 82 of the 84 years on these plains. Forty-five of those years 
were spent in the water service with the railroad. It was any way 
and every way to get water for the railroad, even from a buffalo 
wallow to the Missouri River. I never “came” to this country. I 
was brought by my parents. My father crossed the Missouri River 
with his family in the old Bellmon Ferry which carried people 
across from St. Joseph to Elwood. They landed at Elwood in the 
spring of 59. He left us there and came west into the valley of 
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the Big Sandy and located his preemption. He moved his family 
there in 1860 and there we lived until I was nearly eight. I had 
never seen a group of white people up to that time but during the 
’60’s was in every Indian Massacre on the Oregon Trail from the 
mouth of the Big Sandy to Julesburg. Most of them were committed 
in Nebraska. The biggest one was on August 7, 1864 and the few 
of us not killed and scalped or taken prisoners after fighting two 
days and nights escaped into Marysville. Then I first saw white 
people. I had been anxious to see them but when I did I was more 
afraid of them than the Indians.” 


Out in Goodland, Kansas, I met the old man, M. A. (Martin) 
Alexander who has enjoyed a most interesting life. Happy and 
cheerful, he still felt he had lived his life, that it was completed 
and that he now lived in a strange new world where he is happy 
even though all different from that other life. 

In July, 1941, I went to him seeking information concerning the 
early '70’s in western Kansas aid he said, “I thought you wanted 
history’. 


Born in 1857, Martin Alexander was brought to Elwood, Kansas 
in April, 1859. The father was a government man who worked 
first among the Delaware Indians when there was trouble with 
them in the East. 

Later he was sent to Minnesota on the same sort of work among 
the Winnebago Indians. Then came similar work among the Kicka- 
poos, Cheyennes, Apaches and Sioux in Nebraska. 

Several of the Alexander children were born in Minnesota and 
for many years the youngest, Martin, was the youngest child living 
on the Oregon Trail. The family stayed in Elwood some time, or 
until the father had a place to take them. After he had “brought in” 
the leaders of the Utes, Cheyennes, Apaches and Sioux, he returned 
for the family taking them up the Big Sandy to what is now 
“Alexandria”. In 1859 the father had pre-empted land near the 
Little Blue and in 1862 when the Homestead Law was passed, 
homesteaded the same land. In 1859, the first rails were laid in 
Kansas, four miles from Elwood to Wathena. In 1860 the Alex- 
ander family entertained Lincoln in their home while he was 
“campaigning”’. 
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Until he was eight, Martin could not remember having seen a 
white person outside his own family. He spoke several Indian 
languages but did not learn English until about this same time. 
At eight, Martin shouldered his gun, rode a horse and worked 
along with his father and brothers, and from then on did a man’s 
work. From the time the Alexanders went to Nebraska, their busi- 
ness being the quelling of Indian disturbances, they seemed not 
to have missed any of the big massacres and one brother lost 
his life. . 

At this time the Oregon Trail carried heavy traffic as it had in 
fact, since about 1840. From 1840 until the coming of the railroads 
thousands travelled it from the Missouri River to the far West. 
From Independence and whete is now Grand Island, Nebraska, 
the trail was used from a very early day but when started or by 
whom, is not clear. Now there was talk of the road being re-routed 
from St. Joseph, Leavenworth and Independence and the senior 
Alexander, because of his wide acquaintance among the settlers 
over the state, asked the privilege of helping plan the route and 
securing sites for stations. 

Meridian had demanded $10,000 if the route went through there 
and Alexander was certain he could secure permits at little or no 
cost. Of course, it was understood that he would make his own 
location one of the stations if possible, since there were certain 
advantages to be gained, as now, through selling to and enter- 
taining “tourists”. 

He was given the job and so it was that at eight years of age, 
young Martin was planting stakes outlining the route for the 
Oregon Trail through Nebraska from the southeast. Later, the 
stations were established with no opposition or cost. Mr. Alexander 
recalls the traffic being so heavy on the trail at times that the 
children waited all day for abreak in the line so they might cross 
the road. 

August 7, 1864, the biggest massacre on the plains took place 
at Oak Grove (Oaks), Nebraska. To the old man, looking back 
over the years, remembering conversations of the old Indian fighters 
and with knowledge gained from his own experiences, it seems 
that massacre was due chiefly to lack of preparedness. His father 
knew the Indians as the settlers could not. He read their smoke 
signals and knew their plans as soon as did the tribes. He spoke 
their languages and knew their reactions. Now he felt the settlers 
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should arm and go into stockades, but the seeming peacefulness 
—quiet before storm—deceived them, nor could he make them 
believe, so they were caught unprepared. Some had even gone so 
far as to censure the Alexanders for being war-like in that they were 
trying to make ready before the Indians struck. 

A seventeen-year-old girl, Laura Roper, with Mrs. Eubank, her 
sister, and several children were out gathering wild plums when 
the Indians came. They killed Mr. Eubank, a sick boy and also 
the sister of Mrs. Eubank, scalped Laura and then strangely enough 
took her captive along with Mrs. Eubank, Bella, age 4, and Will. 
The women had escaped into a thicket in the slough where the 
creek horse-shoed north of Oaks at that time. The buildings were 
burned but the women were well hidden down in the bog, until 
one of the children peeking up saw a lone Indian and began crying. 
After that all were captured and taken to Scandia in Kansas (named 
for a Sioux Chief) where 10,000 Sioux were encamped. Later on 
they were taken up near Stratton, Colo., and after eleven years, 
soldiers ransomed Laura at Denver, and took her to Ft. Kearney. 
The Roper home had been located at the “Narrows’’, about four 
miles from Nelson. After it was burned, Mrs. Roper had gone 
back to Nebraska City and there Laura rejoined her mother. To- 
gether they went back to Pennsylvania to live and there Laura 
Roper became Laura Vance, and in time moved to Wichita, Kansas 
to live, and die. 

For 66 years, the Alexanders who had fought in the battle of 
Oaks, lost track of Laura Roper. A friend of all the family, two 
of the Alexander boys were especially good friends and Martin 
believes that but for the massacre and abduction of the girl, one 
of his brothers would doubtless have wed her. 

Several years ago, Martin Alexander saw an item in a newspaper 
which he felt could refer to no one but Laura. He wrote Mrs. 
Vance at Wichita and for over a year these old people corresponded 
and so he picked up the lost threads to her story and then, Laura 
Roper Vance died at the age of 81 years. 

Mrs. Eubank and son Will were recovered at Ft. Laramie, but 
whether Bella died, was killed or what happened is not known 
although Mrs. Eubanks advertised for information leading to the 
girl. The son grew to manhood. In this massacre, Kelly Butler was 
killed. The Jenkins and Burke families were in the battle and Mr. 
Burke was scalped and killed. The battle at Oak Grove started on 
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the seventh day of August, 1864 and lasted for two days and 
two nights. | 
_ Mrs. D. C. Jenkins gave birth to an infant during the battle, in 
an old covered wagon with only Mrs. Alexander to care for them 
both and with John Nightingale, a son-in-law of Mrs. Alexander 
driving the wagon. 

Esther Connor and ‘Polish Mary” were lost. Many years later, 
Martin Alexander got clues which lead to him finding them at 
Ruskin, Nebraska. 


December 1, 1863, Martin saw the first shovel of dirt thrown 
on the bank of the river at Omaha, on the Nebraska side, starting 
the building of the railroad. Before Martin was fifteen, he started 
working on the “St. Joe and Grand Island” railroad which later 
became part of the Union Pacific system. 

For seventeen years, he worked on this railroad before going 
with the Rock Island railroad with whom he continued work 
until pensioned. 


Crossing the Big Blue at Marysville, where both branches joined, 
the Oregon Trail followed the Little Blue and the Big Sandy, con- 
verged at Ft. Kearney with the other part, the oldest part of the 
Trail. 

From Fairbury, Northwest, the Little Blue and Big Sandy join 
near Powell and from here went through Alexandria. Oak was 
west of Alexandria. Plum Creek, now Lexington, Neb., was another 
place where the Alexanders engaged in fighting with the Indians. 
Ft. McPherson, a fort not used too long, was fifteen miles west of 
Ft. Kearney and has been mentioned often in Kansas history. The 
“Narrows” were near Powell and north of Gilead. 


A sister of Martin’s, Anna, taught the first school on the Oregon 
Trail and another sister, Mary, boasted the first legal marriage on 
the Trail, which was performed by one, Ed Farrel, both a postmaster 
and notary public. He was appointed by President Lincoln and had 
an office between Powell and Alexandria. 


Many well known early day characters were also known by the 
Alexanders. Among them were Wild Bill Hickock, Ben Halliday, 
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Mamie Holt, sister of Mrs. Samuels, the mother of the James boys, 
and it was to Mamie Holt’s wit and cunning that the Alexander 
boys were not killed in one Indian battle. 


Living in a wild country and growing up where murder and 
massacre were exceedingly common and where schooling was 
something gained by much labor and struggling, if had at all, 
this old gentleman, Martin Alexander was one of the world’s finest. 

He was educated because he had lived and really learned. He 
lived a beautiful religion and knowing somewhat of the brutality 
of the early days, I cannot but marvel that he found or kept any 
sort of religion. 

What other person in these days but Martin Alexander would, 
when talking of rough times and early modes of travelling apologize 
for using the term “Bull-whacker’” which was common term for 
drivers of ox teams. ““Lawsy Mac” was his strongest expletive but 
used frequently. 

It is one of the wonderful things I have found in visiting with 
and meeting these old settlers, that they have not been embittered 
by the hardships through which they have come, but are almost 
without exception, sweet lovable old people, gentle and calm. How 
can it be, I often wonder. Maybe it proves something, or should. 


M. Heaton, born 1849, married Mattie Moore, 1879. Came to 
Kansas, 1880. Opened Norton County Bank, the first in Norton, 
June 11, 1880. It was also the first-bank in the county and the 
farthest west in the state. 


There’s a story of an old lady who as a young girl had heard 
Penelope Peterson sing a repertoire of grand opera selections. The 
girl and her friend had never before listened to opera but were 
considerably thrilled by the music and besides they thought they 
too, could make as much noise as Penelope had. There being no 
place in town isolated enough for them to expand their lungs for 
the tryout, they walked to a bridge in the country and sang to 
their hearts’ content. 

A settler nearby, busy with early evening milking, heard the 
noise and thought someone was in distress. Dropping his milk 
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bucket he ran for the place whence the sounds seemed to come and 
found to his great ire, two girls gaily singing, and swinging their 
feet off the side of the bridge. 

Years later, after Penelope had made a name for herself with 
her voice, the man telling the story said he never had so wanted to 
beat up on anyone as he had those two girls and “when I think of 
it, I still get mad and want to spank them.” 


W. B. Rogers was first Deputy U. S. Marshal-and his jurisdiction 
was from the Phillips County line to the Colorado line. 


James Pollard of Almena, retired section foreman and still hale 
and hearty was among the crew of men laying rails for the Rock 
Island in 1887. Ninety men were at work and it took less than an 
hour to lay the rails through the town of Norton, laying a 60-foot 
rail in two minutes. January 3, 1888, they completed the laying 
and went as far west as the Van Metre hill and “layed off” for 
the winter. 


Had you heard that the old Seymour House was operated by 
R. A. Seymour, an ordained minister who also ran a general store? 
The story goes that he had a wandering foot and to escape the 
tedium of marriage and pioneering was wont to make his escape 
from his room by means of a ladder after his wife had retired ? 


And then, the story of the pious old lady who came out from 
the effete East to visit her pioneering son. The only spare place for 
her to sleep was in an unfinished loft above the living room where 
the plow was stored between seasons. She climbed the ladder to 
the room but found no place to hang her bonnet save on the plow 
handle. She stood and looked at it a few moments then gasped, 
‘My God, I never expected to live to see My son living THIS way!” 


Nell Vining Recht was born in the old stone jail, built 1881, 
where the Vining family lived when Jim was sheriff. Jim had gone 
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to Edmond with an old woman who had been committed to the 
insane asylum. Dr. Turner and Mrs. G. N. Kingsbury cared for 
the mother and babe. About the time he returned home his negro 
deputy, “Black as a pot’, reported hearing unusual noises coming 
from the prisoners’ quarters, where had recently been incarcerated 
two horse thieves and a murderer. Late that night, on investigation, 
they found that with a spoon and piece of metal band used around 
shipping crates, they had almost dug out and would have been 
gone by morning. 


When Rev. Clark was holding Presbyterian services in 1874, 
his tent was put up on the back of the Rogers lots, and he boarded 
with the Rogers. Loretta Rogers played for the meetings, with the 
preacher “‘starting” the songs. It was after one of these meetings 
that she first met Gross Page, whom she married so many years 
later. A big windstorm blew down the tent the second week, and 
so ended the meetings. 


Thanksgiving day, 1876, Frank and Bert Williams dressed a 
whole buffalo, and invited in all the friends to enjoy it. After 
dinner all came to town to the big dance, and then returned to the 
farm just south of town in the early morning to make fires and 
escape a big blizzard. 


During the early days, people seemed to be most decided in their 
feelings concerning matters of importance. During the time of the 
battling over the permanent county seat, feeling ran high. A good 
illustration of that is found in the story of the Leota youth who 
had been away from home for some reason, and on return asked 
for his father. “He is not here now,” replied his mother. “He 
went over to So and So’s funeral.”” The boy in amazement, but with 
all candor, exclaimed, “But HE was a Norton man! Are they going 
to have a funeral for HIM?” 


In 1878 Landis and Beaumont represented Norton County at 
the Congressional Convention held at Abilene. In July he was 
defeated as delegate from his township to the Congressional Con- 
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vention. He claimed this was due to Democratic votes and con- 
tested at the County Convention. Leota men being in the majority, 
decided against him and Jerome Back and Lish Worthington were 
declared delegates. 


Landis got up, called it a Democratic convention and called on 
all loyal Republicans to follow him and left the place. These men 
then organized their own convention out in the street in front of 
McCrea’s Drugstore and made Landis and William Grant their 
delegates and Hepler and Jim Kinyon alternates. 


Landis and Kinyon attended the convention held at Manhattan. 
Dr. Green and Jerome Shepherd, delegates elected at the regular 
County Convention were not seated at Manhattan, the places being 
given Landis and Kinyon. Out of this skirmish came Landis’ murder 
and some of the wildest days in the young county’s history. 


Corner Washington and Kansas Avenue. 


At the nominating convention, September 20, 1872, 34 votes 
were polled. BUT, Billings received 21 votes for Representative 
and Shelby Reed 17. Question? 
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The west corner of the block south of the Courthouse has been 
a business location continually since 1872, when Henry Oliver 
bought the lot for $10.00 and built a farm-wagon shop, the first 
such in the county. He used it for five years as a shop and court 
room while Justice of the Peace. 

In 1873 Oliver as County Treasurer made a house to house col- 
lection of taxes over the county. The county tax was $196.46 and 
the state tax was $26.25. 


In 1872, Cawker City had the nearest land office in this part of 
the country. Logan boasted only a dugout at the time and Kirwin 
had two small board shanties. 


Peter Mittan, a well known character coming here in ’72 had 
splendid land two and one-half miles east of town. An eastern 
slicker traded his land “‘sight unseen” for Illinois land and Peter 
lost everything he had. Rumor was that his land was covered with 
water. Later he returned and bought land. 


At time of the first caucus in Norton, there being no building 
here, the “convention” met at a stone pile where later the Newell 
brothers erected their store. Abrum Louk was made chairman, he 
being the oldest man present. It was moved to nominate by acclama- 
tion, since there was not enough paper in the crowd for ballots, 
in spite of Louk’s speech beginning, ‘Gentlemen of the jury, we 
are now about to elect our next president. Prepare your ballots.” 
The ticket nominated that day was elected in full. 


Assessed value of property in the county in 1874 was $24,662.65. 
Tax collected was $147.97. 


Talk about tragedy! A team of horses belonging to David Close 
collided with a beehive. The bees stung the horses so badly that 
both died. 


In February, 1873, John Cooper came from Illinois and started 
a drug store in a small frame building which blew away in a wind 
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storm. That was the first drug store in the county. He started 
business with one barrel of whiskey. 


Job Case, 1874, came from a manufacturing family at Little 
Valley, New York. He sold out here in ’84 but a son married a 
daughter of August Krause and went to New York to live. It has 
been said that the term “case knife’ was first applied to cutlery 
made at the Case plant. 


When Louis Pendleton purchased the Ransom Smith building at 
corner of Kansas Avenue and Main in 1875, he staged a three-day 
dedication featuring the “Buffalo Girls” of Phillipsburg as well as 
much liquor. 


East Lincoln Street Hill was once known as Donald Hill. 


The Kahn Brothers came from France, were the oldest firm in 
Norton in ’94. Old settlers claim the home still standing on South 
Kansas Avenue beat anything erected later. A story told on the 
brothers was that they were on their way to the store one cold 
winter morning. Both men were humped over with hands in pockets 
hurrying to get out of the blizzard. Said Albert to Felix, “Why 
didn’t you talk something?” Said Felix to Albert, “Why don’t you 
freeze your own hands?” 


Another story about Albert was that after a legal battle someone 
asked how he came out. Kahn replied, “All right, all right, they 
didn’t prove the facts.” 


The first shingled roof in the county was that put on the log 
house of I. N. Cope in July, ’72. Cope started from Wisconsin in 
1870 but loitered along the way and picked up a wife to bring 
along. In June, ’72 he settled on land which he held during his 
life and December 12 made proof on the land before the land 
office, first proof made in the county. Cope also brought the first 
mowing machine to the county. 
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The winter of ’70-’71 was a hard one and for days the Copes had _ 
nothing but buffalo meat to eat. Old timers claim that was worse 
than it sounds, because, unless very young, the meat was tough 
and tasteless. Unless cooked with other meat or foods it had little 
taste and there was little or no fat on it. As a food, it was the 
last resort. 


Cope was a rather exceptional politician. Naturally a leader in 
the county seat contest since the town of Leota was located on his 
land, he was said to have ended without losing a friend or making 
an enemy. 


One settler coming here in ’72 had little in way of crops that next 
year. So when a new settler arrived he traded his land for a pair 
of dog skin gloves. 


Lou Morris taught the second term of school in Norton, begin- 
ning May 26 and lasting for three months. School was held in a 
dugout near the site of the present Christian Church. She was one 
of the first women in the county to teach. Before that school was 
started the children went to “subscription” schools. | 


It was not unusual for immigrants to stop at Cawker City or 
later on at Kirwin and make application for land without ever 
having been farther west. Some of them really got surprise 


packages. 


In old Almena the Reverend David Good organized the first 
congregation in 1874, in a dugout built, south of the bridge, on 
the west bank of Horse Creek, by Charles Lough, Jim Nobles and 
Jerome Shepherd. The building, 14 by 20, was used for both 
school and church. Seats were made of split logs and the only 
desk was “one of sorts” for “teacher”. There was an open fire 
place. As with most schools, it was “‘subscription’’, since they had 
to be in use three months before eligible to receive state funds. 


In 1882, Tom Attebury, his wife and Pat Conarty came to 
Norton to trade. Mrs. Attebury stopped at Charles Hilsinger’s to 
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spend the night. After supper, fired by Tom’s stories of being an 
unbeatable poker player, the three men came to town to take Bill 


‘Simpson’s money from him, something no one had ever succeeded 


in doing. Getting Simpson, they went to Posson’s Hotel and started 
the game with $5.00 advanced by Hilsinger. Tom lost that and 
$20.00 more. “Igod,” said Tom, “never met a man could do that 
before.’ Hilsinger refused to advance more money so Tom sold 
a neighbor’s note for $40.00 to Simpson and play continued, with 
him losing. Then he dug up $12.00 of his own money and $5.00 
of his wife’s and at midnight, after losing all his money, the three 
walked home. Tom, terribly downcast and ejaculating “Igod” at 
every step and bemoaning losing his wife’s only money. Hilsinger 
refused to loan him five dollars to repay her and in the morning 
Tom decided he did not want to trade at Norton anyway and that 
they could do better in Logan, so they started home. As they left, 
Hilsinger gave Pat $5.00 to give Tom out on the prairies, so he 
would not die of remorse. A few miles from home Pat gave it to 
Tom, saying, “Here’s that money I borrowed, Tom. I did not 
need it after all.” Tom’s spirits rose from that moment. 


Cornelius Gross Page learned the moulder’s trade and worked 
at it for three years. He and Walter Parks: started west February, 
1873. From Lowell, Nebraska, they walked to Melrose (Napoleon), 
near where Orleans now stands. Failing to find work, they started 
to walk back, but got lost and spent the night on Turkey Creek, 
walking to keep from freezing. Next day they reached the Walker 
ranch. Here they stayed all night. Everyone was expected to furnish 
their own blankets, but they had none. A freighter loaned them 
his overcoat, but they got too near the fire with it and burned a big 
hole in it. They fully expected to be killed for the accident. When 
the man started to leave, they told him they had no money to pay 
for the coat and to their surprise the man said it was all right be- 
cause the coat was not much good anyway. The incident made them 
all friends for years after. They met Ed Newell the same day and 
because of his description of this county, they came here with him, 
March 6, 1873. Gross had just five cents and a postage stamp, but 
soon got work helping Lige Collins build his mill dam. He bought 
a yoke of oxen and wagon on credit, and started freighting, also 
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settling on a homestead about five miles northeast of Norton, 
where he lived until his death. 

In six months he had paid for his oxen and wagon. In 1874, 
he was elected sheriff, but in early winter, on a trip to North Platte 
after the mail, he became lost in a storm and was on the plains 
all the night freezing his feet, and was “laid up” for two months 
afterwards. The first Sunday school in the county was organized 
in 1873, and Gross was chosen as superintendent with J. A. Newell 
as assistant. In the fall of 1875, Page, P. Bruner, Pres. Crevlin 
and Jim Payton started for Kearney after freight with ox teams. 
Between Walker’s Ranch and the Platte River all the cattle died 
from Texas fever, again Page was without team or money. April 
15, 79, he married Mary Rosetta Jones. There were eight children. 
Page became one of the most extensive stock buyers and feeders 
in the county and never lost his love for a good poker game. 


Amon Butler, born in Ohio September 24, 1839, cast his first 
vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. He came to Norton County 
February 1, 1873, together with his brothers, Joe and Ben. They 
reached Henry Oliver's dugout just after sundown and seeing a 
lot of wild turkeys roosting in the cottonwood trees, thought it 
might be a good place to stop. Tom Brown came along soon after, 
but declined to stay because his wife had just come from New York 
and was afraid to stay alone. Joe Butler brought out a sack of 
potatoes to cook for supper and Tom forgot his wife’s fears until 
the potatoes were all eaten—so the story goes. Next day, Amon 
located on the land he lived on through the years. 


1872 


To Mrs. Briggs, the first pioneer physician in the county, great 
credit must be given. Darkness and storm alike were unheeded. 
She would drive fifty miles to care for a patient whether there 
would be pay or not, and being a good nurse, would stay for days 
if needed on a critical case. In 1884, she moved to Troy, Kansas, 
where she had extensive land holdings and where she practiced 
and cared for her husband during his illness. 
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An old settler tells of a time when the Briggs family was 
spending some time on land they owned just over state line in 
-Furness County, Nebraska. After the death of their only child, 
Storey Briggs spent most of the time here. Dr. Briggs carried much 
of her money on her person but even then, there seemed small 
danger of robberies in this country. They had a dugout in a draw 
surrounded by plum thicket and elm trees, making the dugout 
almost unfindable to a visitor. Dr. Briggs became lost in the thicket 
and was gone for six days. All nearby settlers joined in the search 
and a relative (believed by settlers to be Dr. Briggs’ own son) 
living with the Briggs family, named Collins, was suspected of 
making away with her for her money. It probably would have 
gone hard with the man had she not been found on the sixth day. 
She had not seen a person in all that time, but seemed not to have 
suffered any from the experience. Collins was sheriff of Furnass 
County, Nebraska, eight years. While the Briggs spent time in the 
vicinity of Devizes, they had many visitors of the long-haired 
variety who seemed to have little business outside of riding and 
the neighbors suspected them of rustling cattle and horses, so kept 
close watch on their animals whenever any of the strangers were 
known to be about. 

Mrs. Briggs willed the land to the Oliver family back east, and 
after her death it was sold to Herman Manley by them. Section 35, 
where the traders and trappers were wont to meet with the Indians 
and feast on buffalo meat and fill the Indians with the traders’ 
whiskey, still seems to be land good for nothing but rendezvous, 
for even the owners say it will grow nothing. 


Anyone with a three-year-old steer at that time had the equivalent 
of $20.00 in his pocket. Traders such as Hilsinger and Larrick 
travelled about with huge rolls of bills with never a fear of being 
robbed. The old settler says “Humans had not sunk that low.” 
There seems to be a general feeling among early day residents 
that old times were better in many ways than the present, even 
though they had few of the comforts and conveniences now so 
common. 


BIG EASTER STORM 


On April 13, 1873 there was a bad storm over the county in 
which many settlers were caught. Sol Marsh, returning home from 
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the Sappa, was caught on the divide between the Sappa and the 
Prairie Dog. With his ox team he remained without fire or food 
for three days in his wagon where he would have perished but for 
some blankets that he was hauling to Charles Stowell. He had 
been to the “Hackberry Grove’, at the head of the Sappa looking 
for some abandoned government wagons which he had seen there 
the previous fall while hunting buffalo. John Kelly and sons, Zan 
and Frank; Jim and Fred Vance, hunting buffalo on the Prairie 
Dog, had killed five buffalo on the divide, but the storm struck 
before they had been skinned. Owing to the warm weather of the 
preceding day, they had no clothing with which to keep warm and 
only by wrapping up in the still warm, green hides, did they keep 
from perishing. Even after they succeeded in reaching timber and 
their camp, four miles off and with a fire, they nearly froze to death. 


Ed Collins and Charles Brinton, caught in the storm between 
Yellow Springs and Almena with a load of chickens and pigs, aban- 
doned the wagons of both. Collins’ team froze to death, and the 
men escaped by riding home the horses of Brinton. Dick Williams 
and a party returning home from Yellow Springs, where they had 
camped during the storm, found the abandoned wagons and fed 
and watered the chickens. Thousands of buffalo and other wild 
animals perished during the storm as well as many head of unpro- 
tected livestock belonging to the settlers. 


The land had begun to green up after a long, hard winter, and 
the storm which came has never been equalled in the county’s 
history. Stock and settlers alike suffered from the furious wind, 
cold rain and wet snow. Fuel was about used up on the claims 
and fires would not burn if lighted. For three days and three nights 
the storm raged. Horse Creek, near Almena was so named because 
of the horses and campers that perished there in the storm, accord- 
ing to one story. Oliver Gross and Reuben and Joseph Stevens 
were out in the storm with no shelter and little food, but the wild 
buffalo were so cowed that the boys killed 28 animals, and sold 
the hides later for $2.00 apiece. These hides now would bring 
nearer $100 if obtainable’ at any price. 

Oliver Gross and Ed Spencer, hunting buffalo, became lost from 
the rest of their outfit while trailing a herd. Without food or water 
for three days, Spencer gave out entirely and Gross, finally reaching 
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the outfit, found only a gallon of vinegar and a peck of onions to ~ 
break his fast. 


In May, 1873, Judge Banta held his first term of court in Norton 
County. It occupied but 20 minutes, and the business was that of 
admitting C. C. Vance to the bar. That same fall, Vance was 
elected to legislature. Incidentally, it is interesting to know that in 
his later years, he became a strong believer in Spiritualism. Novem- 
ber 26, 1873, “The First Jury Trial” was held. 


June 5, 1873, occurred the first Indian scare. Sam Newell said 
a message from Captain Hines of Fort Hayes sent word for settlers 
to protect themselves against Indians coming north. Nobody else 
saw the courier reported to have come at 11 o'clock that night. 
Settlers gathered in Norton and started defenses. Billings urged 
building a stockade and digging a well. Then it dawned on some 
of the men that somebody wanted a lot of work done for nothing 
and they went back home. The Indians never came and later it was 
learned there was no Captain Hines at Hayes. 


July 4, 1873, was celebrated in a bowery near where Oliver 
Jones later had a livery barn. Ed Newell read the Declaration of 
Independence. J. A. Newell prayed and Col. Bollings gave the 
oration. After that everyone danced on the open-air platform with 
Morris Atkinson playing his violin. Two days before the celebra- 
tion, the two store buildings being built by the Newell brothers 
wete blown away leaving but one building in the town of Norton, 
a small one which Billings used as a law office. 

Katie Johnson, ’78, acted as deputy for her brother, who was 
Norton County Treasurer, and in 1897 was herself elected County 
Treasurer, the first woman in Kansas to be elected to that office 
and the first woman to hold office in Norton County. 1899 she 
was re-elected and served three years. Retiring from office, she 
engaged in the real estate business. 1906 she was again elected 
County Treasurer, and was reelected in 1908. 


In the Atchison Champion in 1879, Noble Prentis wrote that 
the worst printing office he ever beheld was in Norton (speaking 
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of Nat Baker, who printed the first paper in the county). He said 
it reminded him of those described in Arkansas “where type was 
kept in a bag and poured out when needed, where cases were 
chalked out on the floor, apple butter used for ink, a plane and 
mallet for press, and the paper folded with a club.” 


On good authority, I have it that early printers really got their : 
papers out by using a mixture of axle grease and stove black for ink. 


Nate Baker, who printed the first paper in the county, left there 
after the county seat was located and went up into the great 
northwest. When he printed his paper in Norton, and it seemed 
that he did this periodically, moving from Leota to Norton and 
from Norton to Leota, his shop was in a small frame building 
where the Penney Dry Goods Store is now. Up north, Baker became 
embroiled in racial troubles and many were killed. He was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life and nothing was ever heard of 
him after that. 


On Christmas in 1877, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Morris gave a dance, 
which included most of the town of Norton, and was perhaps the 
most important social event up to this time. 


So late as the early nineties, some of the “parties” were rather 
more pathetic than humorous. A “reception” given at this time 
was an afternoon’s entertainment of indoor ‘“‘games’’. After all, 
why decorate a house at the expense of time and money, as was 
the custom then, just for ladies to come in the door, lay down a 
calling card, nibble a wafer and depart for home? Those early day 
people believed in having their money’s worth, all the time! 


In 1899, the county experienced the worst siege of sickness in 
its history. Smallpox took a heavy toll of the people. Segregation 
camps were formed both east and west of Norton, and people 
from outlying districts were brought there to make it possible to 
obtain medical care. The commissioners did the buying for the 
colonies and.carried supplies to the people daily. Dr. Williamson, 
County Health Officer, had just moved here from Graham County. 
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He was the father of Mrs. Linnie Hollinshead. He took ill with 
the dread disease, had pneumonia and succumbed. 


Many odd things happened during the smallpox epidemic. 
Some, at this later day seem almost unbelievable. For instance, 
with so many ill, it was but natural that those who had escaped 
exposure or contact with the sick, should fear any contacts. Two 
of the medical doctors at Lenora succumbed from the disease. To 
prevent any unnecessary handling of the bodies, they were wrapped 
in their own bed sheets and blankets, rolled onto sleds with 50 feet 
of rope attached and pulled to the cemetery, where both were 
buried in the same grave. The story is told of another man, a 
bachelor living alone in a soddy, who died, and the soddy was 
simply razed over his body, to form his burial pile. Crude, hard 
stories from a time of hard living. 


At time of the smallpox epidemic people learned of another 
death by hearing men at work building rough boxes in the small 
hours of the night. Factory made caskets just were not obtainable. 


After the deaths of Dr. Fuller and Dr. Droun who were buried 
in a rough box in the same grave, Dr. Howe of Atchison came to 
care for the ill. On his advice, people started keeping pitchers of 
cider vinegar on their tables at all times and everyone was urged 
to drink of it freely. Strangely enough, after the vinegar drinking 
started no more deaths were reported. 


One finds queer ideas about sickness and remedies prevailing 
among the pioneers. One was that of wearing snake rattles on the 
head or hat band which would prove certain preventive for 
headache. 


With neighbors few and far between and doctors almost nil, 
illness was something which was cared for by the families as best 
possible. Some of the home practices are still good but others savor 
of voodoo or black magic. 
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Saliva gathered in the mouth after a night’s sleep was considered 
poisonous but wetting a wart with this saliva on wakening the first 
thing in the morning was supposed to cause it to disappear after a 
few treatments and strangely enough many of them did just that. 


Many of the old remedies were such possibly because of the great 
faith of the people in their virtues. To me, however, it seems it 
would have taken much more faith than that of a mustard seed to 
hope to raise babies by feeding them milk with onion juice. It did 
not kill the babies, however, or at least it was not blamed for 
their deaths. 


There’s an old saying, “an apple a day keeps the doctor away”. 
There were few doctors and those sturdy ones ate apples as long 
as there were apples to eat, morning and night. 

I’ve often wondered just how much of pioneer medical lore was 
effective because of their judgment and wisdom or how much was 
“fool luck”. 


Just the other day, out of the training of a pioneer mother came 
the sage advice of a friend when I suffered from a disgruntled 
stomach. 


“Eat all the scraped apple you can and with salt—lots of it.” 
Weary of “doctoring”’ I did eat my apples and really felt better next 
day and a few days later had forgotten the past misery suffered. 


In winter, children and old men alike wore a chunk of asfoetida 
in a flannel bag tied around their necks. Without it colds would 
at least be the more severe and they might be entirely missed if 
worn faithfully. But fancy the winter odors, asafoetida and burning 
buffalo chips in a dugout! 


Come spring, however, the druggists displayed huge stocks of 
sassafras bark. The piles on counters reminded householders that 
“blood thinning time” was come. Tea was brewed and drank by 
the gallons. 
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_ Tobacco was a well-thought-of “first aid.” A “chaw” of tobacco 
put on an open wound was both antiseptic and healing. Also a 
_thin slice of plug tobacco was laid on the open wound without 
chewing. 


An old man, kicked in the head by a fractious mule when a boy 
had his scalp laid back from the entire front of his head. His 
brother ran a mile to get the father and when they reached the 
boy, the father sliced a new plug of tobacco, put the scalp back in 
place and covered the raw edges with the slices and put a rag about 
the dressing to keep it in place. There was no cleaning or further 
care but the wound was healed in less than two weeks and showed 
no scat. 


Feathers burnt were held to the nostrils of the fainting or un- 
conscious to revive them. 


The quills of feathers, stripped of fronds and cleaned were 
wrapped with a rag and then inserted in any convenient bottle to 
serve as nursing bottles for infants. 


Beauty was not forgotten even in hard times. Sugar water aided 
the girls in holding their “‘frizzies” and rags aided the smaller girls 
in attaining long ringlets when there was time. Otherwise a poker 
inserted in live coals or top of lamp chimney gave the coveted curls. 


Beauticians were unnecessary so long as there was buttermilk 
or sweet milk available for face lotions and watermelon juice ap- 
plied to the faces was sure riddance to tan and freckles. Lacking 
that juice, a sponging with morning dew seemed about as effective. 


After birth, pioneer mothers gave the babies two teaspoonfuls 
of cold water by mouth, as soon as possible, to prevent it having 
colic. Later a doctor heard this and decided to try it and said he, 
“Believe it or not, it worked.” Well, anyway, the baby did not 
have colic. 
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Time was when there were a good many snakes on the plains. 
The wearing of snake rattles on the head or hatband was considered 
certain preventive for headaches. 


At the time of the smallpox epidemic death was everywhere. 
Not until a Dr. Howe of Atchison came out to help with the sick 
after two doctors had succumbed, did there seem to be any way of 
stopping the disease. On his advice people kept pitchers of cider 
vinegar on their tables at all times and everyone was urged to 
drink and drink freely. Strangely enough after the vinegar drinking 
started there were no more deaths. 


In 1903, local papers carried an advertisement of Dr. Turner, 
“Dr. Turner is now prepared to cure the whiskey habit. Cures 
guaranteed, at his Sanitarium.” 


Another advertisement in the same paper, “Mrs. Knaub served 
meals at 20 cents on the south side of the square.” Settlers say they 
were good meals. Ah, me. 


Another advertisement in the April 16 Courier read, ‘‘All kinds 
of fresh, fishey groceries.” Sounds like something special, or was it? 


Benjamin F. Webber, who came here in 1877, settling in Gar- 
field Township, never moved away from the claim until his death. 
Webber married Belinda Hawthorne McQuaid, descendant of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, mother of Maud Webber McMullen. 


The Webber place seven miles west and one and one-half miles 
north of Norton was homesteaded by them in 1877. There have 
been but two owners since the land’s platting. The first home was 
a dugout and mud used in construction of the next house. Adobe 
was hauled in a hayrack and laid up with pitchforks, mixed in a 
big hole in the ground by two horses hitched to a beam and driven 
round the hole to mix. 
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_ There is now a frame house on the place. There was a well 
here, 60 feet deep, dug by a hired man and Mrs. Webber hauled 
out all the dirt with a windlass, and carried it away. It was a well 
which never failed in its supply. 


After the coming of the railroad to Lenora in 1882, money was 
shipped back and forth from the East. About six years later, a man 
working at the depot learned of an expected shipment and it was 
too much for his honesty. With a couple of pals, brothers who 
had not borne so enviable a reputation as he himself had, hereto- 
fore, they planned and carried out a hold up of the gold train, 
getting away with about $3000.00, which they cached in a haystack 
on the land of the brother’s father. True to Sunday school teaching, 
they were found out, most of the money was recovered and prison 
sentences given. Possibly the saddest part was that the father, as 
accessory after the fact, because he had not helped bring his sons 
to justice, also received a prison sentence. Old settlers were loathe 
to believe ill of the genial old fellow, who had always been so 
prominent in county affairs and very popular. In a short time he 
was pardoned because of petitions sent by his neighbors. And so 
the Sunday school story, with its evil associations, crime, punish- 
ment and the prevailing of right, ends. 


In 1880, a man named Bright with his wife and six children, 
three boys and three girls, came to Norton County from Indiana, 
in a covered wagon. They homesteaded on 160 acres of land east 
of Norton, near where now is the State Sanatorium. Their expert- 
ences were typical of the times. 

Arriving in October after a six weeks’ trip, the father made a 
dugout where the family lived the first year. Next year they moved 
into a new three-room sod house with dirt floor, and homemade 
furniture. Fuel was drift wood and buffalo chips. Included in 
regular work, which children helped in, was the turning each morn- 
ing of dung and buffalo chips, that they would thoroughly dry 
for fuel. Children’s everyday clothes, underwear and even some 
other garments were made of flour sacking and their shoes were 
homemade mocassins. 
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Farmers would walk and carry wheat and corn to the nearest 
mill for grinding and carry the ground meal and flour home on 
their shoulders. When “wood chopping’, it was not uncommon 
for a man to rise before daylight, do his chores, put a crust of 
bread in his pocket, take his axe on his shoulders and walk to his 
work, returning at dark. Maybe he had cut the wood for himself, 
or on shares, or for twenty to thirty-five cents cash per day. Either 
way, he was happy to have the wood and work. The old “Frog 
Pond” school house was built by this man, when the nearest railroad 
was 30 miles distant. The first school where the children attended 
was on site of the present State Institution. Two brothers, Jim and 
George played for dances. There was one hotel in Norton at 
this time. 


Death followed the pioneer here, as everywhere. Sometimes 
it claimed a rough and rugged dare-devil, who had openly chal- 
lenged trouble. Other times it removed a tiny being, without power 
to cope with hardships of an untamed country. Little flowers wilted 
on the stem soon after budding, and the grieving parents laid the 
little forms away in rough boxes formed of whatever material 
might be at hand. Rough, and green, warped and possibly the 
whole box again wrapped in a buffalo hide, to help hold together 
the crude attempt at casket making. Invalids sometimes came along 
with sturdier members of a family in the hopes of regaining health 
in the clean, invigorating atmosphere of the near-west. Our Sana- 
torium is but the realization of many a pioneer hope. 


Cemeteries, likewise were plotted when a need arose and the 
land was given usually by a friend or relative of the first victim 
of death. Many of these early day cemeteries are still in use as the 
Sheeley Cemetery, northwest of Norton, and the Applegate Ceme- 
tery at Devizes. Old plattings still remain and old names are 
recorded with frequency lifting a curtain hiding a recent past to 
the ones scanning the drawings. 


Cemetery fashions change with the years. Much data has been 
gleaned from the markers used fifty and sixty years ago. 
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There were a dozen or more old settlers accused more or less 
openly of stealing cattle, hiding them and other rustlers when the 
trails got too hot. 


Up near the Nebraska state line an eastern man took a wooded 
claim on the creek. Story has it that he brought his help, hired by 
the year, from the East also. When the year rolled by and pay 
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time came the help disappeared and later more help came out 
from the East. Story said even wives came and went the same way. 
Whatever the truth may be, skeletons and bones have been found 
on that creek all through the years and also firearms have been 
found hidden away. It has not been more than a dozen years when 
children found an old gun out there, up in a big tree crotch. Neigh- 
bors said then as they tell me they did years ago, “Uh-huh. More 
killing.”” Children used to gather round the fire at night, curled 
up on a pile of buffalo chips, listening to their parents and the 
neighbors talk about the place and man until they were afraid to 
to go to bed alone and no amount of money would have induced 
them to pass the place after dark, alone. Still, we know the man was 
a booster for the county, a politician and a prominent church 
worker. 


Old settlers loved to tell a joke on “the other person’. George 
Kingsbury used to tell this one on Charlie Posson. In December, 
1873, just after he had come here, Posson was driving down the 
Prairie Dog from Deer Creek. At the Dudley Morrison farm, Mrs. 
Posson saw a buffalo standing about a mile south and her husband 


Corner of present Brown Clothing Store. 
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unhitched the grey race mare Topsy, well known to old times, to 
mount and go after the buffalo. Just as he was mounting, a man 
- who said he was Posey Morrison came up on a pony and with a 
gun. Both started out, rode to the draw opposite the buffalo and 
dismounted, hitching the horses. They saw the buffalo coming 
towards them, so hid in the tall grass. Both men shot and each 
broke a leg of the buffalo. It could not run, but floundered about, 
scaring the men, so they ran and jumped into a buffalo wallow 
near by. Posson got in first and Morrison jumped on top of him. 
Neither one would get out to fight for their lives, so stayed there 
until George Kingsbury came on foot to kill the buffalo. Grandma 
Bieber, having seen the men from a distance of a mile, had walked 
half a mile to get Kingsbury to save them from the death they 
were expecting each minute. 


There is a story told about Jules Van Meter and his beaver dam 
which seems worth the telling here. On one of his hunting and 
fishing trips, he with his partner ran out of provisions. The partner 
started for Kirwin and supplies while Jule kept on hunting beaver. 
At one of the dams the water was so low that the door to the 
beaver hut was entirely visible. This in itself was unusual and to 
Jule who had always wondered about the interior of beaver huts, 
this seemed the time and place to look and see. Getting down on 
‘all fours,” he crawled in. Then satisfied, he started to crawl back. 
Limbs and sticks used in building construction were sharp and all 
pointed inward. Every move backward was as the sharp thrust of 
a dagger. It was hours before he could get at his knife which was 
in his pocket. He had entered the hut in the early morning one day 
and did not succeed in releasing himself until sun-up of the next 
day. All through the dark and frightful hours he worried lest 
wolves come and start eating from his feet up before he could 
get free. 


En route to Kansas, Mrs. James Hall, the first woman here traded 
her hat for chickens. She sold two of them to Clint Worley of 
Almena and two hens and a rooster to a Mrs. Freeman living 
between Norcatur and Almena. For fertile eggs, Worley took his 
hens under his arms and walked to the Freeman’s and turned the 
hens loose. 
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Talk about our hail stones, will you? On June 30, 1880, hail 
fell so thick and heavy that 25 days later it was used to freeze the 
favorite dish, ice cream. Honestly! 


As soon as permanent settlers start to populate a country, after 
first securing some sort of habitation and starting crops, organiza- 
tion for securing law and order is a first activity, communal pro- 
tection and safety. For that reason politics became active in the 
settlement from the start. 

Here people of culture, education and wealth, people who had 
traveled, rubbed elbows with horse thieves and murderers and lived 
on the next claim to rough, boorish men who had landed here 
with anywhere from a dime to ten dollars left in their pockets. Any- 
one might come here and anything might happen. 


In 1878, ‘“Doc’’ White came here and operated the “Corner Drug 
Store’ for ten or twelve years. During that time occurred the only 
kidnapping in the county. 

During the time White owned the place, a young man named 
Hayworth worked there. He had married Hattie Wheeler, daughter 
of Byron Wheeler, who had previously married one of the members 
of the Bert Shimeall family who were in business in Norton and 
after the birth of a son had secured a divorce. 

The Hayworths lived in the rear of the old Smith building and 
a white picket fence along Main Street made a play yard for 
the baby. 

The father kidnapped the child from there, took it to Beaver 
City and thence to Chicago and it was never recovered by the 
mother. This was the one and only kidnapping in the county. 

Hayworth later became a full-fledged medical practitioner and 
built the house now owned and occupied by Charles Campbell. 
After it was sold to Campbell, Dr. Hayworth built the house of 
John Gleason on the same plan and sold it before completion to 
Gleason in the early 1900's. 

It is interesting to know that D. W. (Doc) Barton, who was 
the first man to bring a herd of cattle into Dodge City, back in 
1872, when Barton was 22 years old, was still living down on the 
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border and recalls with a chuckle the only bull fight ever staged 
in the United States, and for which he furnished the bulls on 
. July 4, 1884. Banderillos, picadores and toreadors came up from 
Mexico. When the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
interfered, claiming bull fighting was against the laws of the United 
States, the committee in charge replied, “Dodge City ain’t in the 
United States.’ 


It was in 1878 that Representative J. R. Hamilton secured passage 
of a bill prohibiting the driving of Texas cattle through our fair 
county. 


Several stories are told of pioneers meeting with hard luck on 
the way to or from Norton County, when settlers refused to help 
them. It was the exception of course, but which made the story 
good. One tale is told of W. E. Case and Joel Simmons, on their 
way back to Brown County. They had been hunting that winter 
near where is now Garden City. Crossing the south Solomon on 
the ice, their wagon broke through and they had to take the wagon 
apart, and carry it out in pieces. A man named Walton, who had 
land in Phillips County, was to haul the pieces back to Brown 
County for them. They carried the load on their backs to Kirwin, 
and having but one horse, they took turns in riding. Walton went 
on to Kirwin, but Case and Simmons stopped in Norton trying to 
get money with which to go on, but had to start on penniless. They 
met Walton, also penniless, at Kirwin. They had a little buffalo 
meat, which they traded for supplies to the farmers as they could, 
but near Waterville a farmer refused to trade, and ordered them 
off the place. Simmons had scruples against stealing, but kept camp 
while the others foraged and got two sacks of corn from the farmer 
and hay for the horses. They traded a sack of corn for flour enough 
to get them to Brown County and home. 


Despite pioneers oft reiterrated word, that early days were fun, 
this tale proves it was not all fun. Driving to Ellis with 110 buffalo 
hides for a load, result of a month’s labor, a settler’s wagon broke 
down or stuck in streams forded, three times in two hours. This 
meant that three times he had to unload his wagon and carry the 
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hides to land and then aa out the ings or repair it and then 
reload. Tough? 


Two other pioneers, hauling hides along the trail found it fenced 
off by an affluent settler who had purchased some of the new 
fangled barbed wire fencing. The man refused to let the wires — 
down, and to circle his land meant many hard, weary miles of 
extra riding over wet, boggy land. They went on a little way, and 
camped for the night. Early next morning one man wakened to 
find his partner just coming back from some place not divulged. 
A short time later, while breaking camp, a settler rode up and told 
them that the farmer they had met the day previous had had the 
misfortune to lose all his cattle because some so-and-so had cut 
his new fence in half a dozen places and “he thinks it was you, and 
is coming to get you.”” Needless to say, they made a hasty departure 
and never saw that farmer again, but weeks later, the night walker 
confessed to his partner that he HAD cut the fence. “Why?” 
“Think I'd let that snake get away with that? Just plain ornery, 
that’s what he was. Course I cut his fence.” 


SAVAGE FAMILY 


The Savage family came by wagon to Elk Creek, about 10 miles 
north of Almena. Living in that and a tent, they cut sod and made 
a home, hauling wood for doors and windows from Hastings, 
Nebraska. The sod cut in blocks 14 inches wide were laid in two 
layers, making a wall of 28 inches. Now weathered by years of 
wind and moisture, the walls on the north and west especially are 
worn off to about one-half the original thickness, and what remains 
of the window frames stand out away from the sod like miniature 
bay windows. There is one door on the south and a window on 
the east and west. Inside, the roof is built over braces, and timbers 
of whole logs and from them hang bags of seeds and clothing as 
in early days. Born in the house, Charles Savage lives here among 
his collection of old and precious things, salvaged from the years, 
to bear him company. Past 60 years old, he has never lived in 
another home. 
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When Rayville was born, in the early ’80’s, the Quillen family 
had a blacksmith shop about three-fourths mile from the Savage 
farm. Here was a store and a few houses. In 1884 the store was 
built, but was moved onto the Savage land when the railroad 
destroyed hopes of building up a town at Rayville. George Wash- 
ington Rhamey and Chet Scott of near Oronoque were em- 
ployees at the store. January 9, 1909, Savage bought himself a 
bicycle. It still struts the original tires, though it did once get new 
tubes. The tires are held together in spots where they wore through 
or tore, by cord sewing, and the frame has been wired together, 
but its owner rides it into town once or more every week, and 
wherever else he decides to go. 


He has long ceased to try to farm his 160 acres, and buys old 
iron, etc., and spends his time sorting it and salvaging his buys. 
Often he picks up a rare coin or even a first edition book, and 
there is no question about him knowing a find when he gets it. 
That is his chief business. Children may call him “Old Bogey’”, 
but he is a very interesting character, busy doing the things he likes 
best, and bothering no one, and not greatly interested in bothering 
about others. Tracing a direct ancestry back to Peter Brown, who 
came to America on the Mayflower, nor for any prestige, but just 
because those were the people his folks talked about when he was 
a child. As a hermit, he lives in the midst of his barren acres, content 
to live in peace with memory. 


Buffalo hunters were a class of pioneers by themselves. Bill 
Matthewson, the original “Buffalo Bill” knowing the difficulties 
pioneers had to get food, stalked his buffalo on foot in order not 
to frighten the herds and killed many animals to feed improvident 
pioneers, gratis. Buffalo hunters sometimes turned Indian hunters 
and again became settlers on the land. Months on end they would 
meet no other white persons. One old hunter to the day of his 
death was never guilty of seating himself other than facing door 
or window, back to the wall. Another had a dried Indian head 
mounted on a stick above his fireplace. Knowing his parents had 
been killed by Indians there is the supposition that this head may 
have belonged to one of the death-dealing tribe since he was 
friendly with many other tribes. 

They dressed in animal skins and lived much as did the Indians. 
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Hides were sold at Wallace, Kansas, Julesburg, Nebraska, and 
Kit Carson. They brought from 60 cents to $3.25, the top price. 
Freight for Logan was hauled from Russell. Mail came from Con- 
cordia to Kirwin and from there to Logan by anyone who would 
bring it. 

72 and ’73, Indians camped along the river in winter; country 
was covered with buffalo grass and one could go out and kill 
buffalo or antelope at any time. Seywood Larrick estimated that 
200,000 buffalo passed their camp on the Frenchman River. 


Antelope seemed never to need streams for water, always they 
grazed before sun-up, while the dew was still on the fields. If 
they did not feed then, they did not eat, but with their feeding 
they seemed to secure the needed watér, and ‘Old Settler’ says, 
they never were seen drinking at the streams. The buffalo, on the 
other hand, would push and crowd to reach a stream, and the first 
would be smothered under the oncoming herd, and the stream 
filled with carcasses. 


Inscription on gravestone in old Oronoque Cemetery. “Oh, 
friends, dry your tears, for I must lie here ’till Christ appears. And 
when He comes I hope to rise and live a life that never dies.” 


Just north of the City Square and next the Heaton Bank, Pack 
Rat Allen ran a trading store in the ’80’s. He also ran gambling 
games which were pretty wild. Losses were paid immediately or else. 


An old settler, Fred Albright, living between Logan and Dens- 
more, and at 90 still owning and farming a thousand acres, told 
many interesting facts concerning early days in the county and 
territory. Settling here in 1872, he lived in a dugout with his father 
until logs for their cabin were hewn and cut ready for use. That 
log cabin still stands near his home, the oldest log house still 
standing in Kansas. His stories are most interesting. 


Plains Indians believed that the Great Spirit kept the buffalo 
herds in a huge underground storehouse, from which they were 
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released in the spring, some place in the ‘‘Staked Plains’ of Texas. 
Actually, this was the central bedding ground for the herds which 
- were divided into north and south herds by the building of rail- 
roads west. 


Antelope, more delicate than the buffalo, were never so plentiful 
as buffalo, but they outlasted them by several years. 


In the county offices is a plat of the city of Port Landis, drawn 
on the back of an old Kansas-Pacific railroad map. 


Another descendant from Napoleon’s stalwart bodyguards, the 
Du Bois family was found in Lenora. 

In 1812, when Napoleon, the Little Corporal, carried his war 
into Russia, he had as bodyguard, 100 Germans of 6 feet and 6 
inches stature. With the burning of Moscow and the retreat of the 
French, all but four of the guards perished in crossing the river. 
The grandfather of Fred Albright (Albrecht), of Phillips and 
Norton Counties was one of that four. He lived to be well over 
90 years and now 99, himself, Fred Albright is still over his 6-foot 
mark, hale and hearty. 

In 1872, the Albrights started to raise cattle and heer The son, 
Fred, freighted for the Government with wagon and three ox 
teams, until the coming of the Kansas and Pacific railroad. At the 
time, Waconda Springs was in the midst of Indian country and 
the waters were held sacret to the Great Spirit. Bodies of chieftains 
were buried in the waters and tribesmen made at least yearly visits 
to the home of the Great Spirit. Mr. Albright says, “Unlike some 
people today, who give to the Lord, that for which they have no 
need or desire, the Indian appeased the Great Spirit with the best 
of whatever he possessed, whether of ponies, food or clothing, 
and many a splendid pony was sacrificially backed into the spring. 
For years, four long poles bolted together stood near the spring 
and travelers were wont to dip down with them, to see what they 
could pull up. Fearful and wonderful were some of the things 
brought to light of the sun. Mr. Albright said that personally, 
despite the cleaning and enlarging of the springs, he had never 
yearned to try their beneficial qualities, remembering back to the 
poles and the things they had brought up to light. 
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An acquaintance of Albright, as a young girl had escaped being 
killed and scalped by the Indians at Waconda Springs, when, after 
they tomahawked her parents, she started running and jumped into 
the creek. Here was a huge tree dipping its roots down and over 
the bank, into the water, which, as playing children, they had 
learned was partially hollow. Wading along under the water, she 
came to the hollow and crawled up into it, and stayed there safely 
for two days and two nights, until rescued by searchers. 

At 90, tall, well built, and active as a man 30 years his junior 
could hope to be, Fred Albright laughed when he thought of the 
present day agitation for pure drinking water. “And we would go 
a few feet down stream from a dead buffalo and fill up on creek 
water, and look at me—and where are a lot of those who preached 
sanitation ?”’ 

Asked about early day hardships and grasshoppers, he had no 
great grief to remember. They had always had enough to eat 
and to spare to others. Pigs, they always sold, possibly for but a 
dollar, but they “sold a pig a day, and two on the Fourth of 
July.” In reality, he said they sold about 500 a year, and kept about 
200 head of cattle. When the grasshoppers came (which, he said, 
were the Rocky Mountain Locust), they came one year and hatched 
out the next. “They simply settled on everything in sight, rubbed 
their legs saying, ‘By and By, By and By’.” 


One morning his father suggested their meat supply was running 
low, and just then a buffalo cow crossed the corner of their cabin 
yard. He went indoors, got his gun and shot the cow from a 
window, and just like that, there was the meat again for their larder. 


A joke he tells on himself, concerns a white shouldered buffalo 
he spotted one morning in 1873. White marked animals were 
rarities and he took after the animal, following it, always headed 
against the wind, for 50 miles, and finally made his kill at almost 
the spot from where he had started that morning. He went over 
to skin the animal, only to find it was NOT a natural white 
shouldered animal, but a silly one, which had rubbed against a 
chalf cliff. The head, a huge one, he still treasures and laughs over. 
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From the first, Mr. Albright has made many curious finds over 
the county, which he saved and in time, with the vanishing of the 
- Red man, the scientists came to tabulate his finds. He has and 
has had quantities of petrified wood found on his own and sur- 
rounding ground. Mastadon bones, part of early time shark-like 
animals with fish-like vertebrae and the sharp, rough teeth of 
flesh tearing animals; one tooth weighing 12 pounds; one bone 
measuting 14 inches across at the socket; huge ribs and tusks, one 
broken at both ends, being three and one-half feet long and four 
inches in circumference at the small end and nine inches at the large 
one, have been among his finds. Now many of his specimens are 
in local, state or national museums. 


Near Long Island the Government has taken over a half section 
of land to protect a field of prehistoric bones and fossils from too 
curious sight see-ers and vandals. 


The buffalo, one settler asserted, left the county with the breaking 
up of the sod. With each acre turned, the buffalo pushed farther 
away and west, and never returned to graze after the land was 
taken over by the white man—and the buffalo found it out. 


At time of building the Kansas and Pacific railroad through 
the state to the west, dirt to make fills was hauled by wheel barrows. 
Stringers were thrown across, and rails laid at once. Of a certainty, 
the dirt could not have been packed very hard. One train between 
Oakley and to the south of Colby was delayed four days soon 
after the laying, by the buffaloes, but not for the reason you are 
thinking. The stream was high and the animals followed the stream 
bank, until they came to a fording place, which happened to be 
near the fill. With thousands of buffalo slipping down the wet 
bank to the stream, they naturally loosened a great deal of soil, 
and it undermined the track. Stringers hung unsupported in the air, 
until the dirt was replaced and tracks relaid. Meantime men on 
horseback carried the mail around to the next mail station. 
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South of Colby and also south of Oakley were huge “bedding” 
spots of both antelope and buffalo. Both kind of animal put the 
females with young in the center of huge circles and the males 
stood at guard in an outer ring while preying animals passed and 
howled beyond, but could not reach the buffalo cows with calves, 
or the fawn with doe. There was not security from the hunters, 
however. Companies made the killing of buffalo a business and 
they sent outfits of hunters with 10 wagons and 140 oxen to each 
“outfit”, to kill and skin. Bedding grounds means swift work and 
easy money. It was to these grounds south of Colby that Albright 
once drove, and for 12 miles passed through fields of carcasses 
strewn so thickly that they had often to be moved to let the 
wagons pass through. Twelve miles covered with carcasses weighing 
often a ton apiece! Small wonder he had to get out of his wagon 
to clear a way to drive through the mounds of flesh. He went 
there after meat, and did he get it! An expert skinner was able 
to skin 50 buffalo a day. 


Killing off of the buffalo has been called at blot on American 
civilization. Old timers say it was a necessary measure to make the 
land safe for progress, to destroy the food, shelter and source of 
clothing of the untamed red men. 


After the kill, wagons followed up with men to skin and haul 
the skins back to camps, where the skins were staked out flat on 
the ground over acres of land to dry and cure, in part at least, 
before stacking in huge piles tied by thongs through the largest 
top skin and smallest lower one, to form a waterproof shelter. 
Then when cured, they were hauled to Dodge City to ship by the 
trainful back east. This was done on the “‘Staked Plains” of Texas, 
as well as the “High Plains” of Kansas. Trains of antlers and horns 
also were shipped from Dodge City, and after the buffalo were all 
killed, men went back over the land salvaging the bones of 
slaughtered animals, and these were shipped train after train to the 
East to manufacture fertilizer and for use in sugar refining. 
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Speaking of the hunters shooting at the bedding grounds, one 
hunter told Albright that during the killing south of Colby, he 


_. had had two guns, but both got hot and kicked so much and hard 


that his elbow had worn a furrow 40 rods long back of him. 


Albright himself used a needle-gun. Buffalo Bill used such a 
gun also. 


It has been told that many of the earliest settlers made their 
living by following the company wagons to the hunting grounds. 
These wagons would load to capacity for the long haul to the 
railroad, but must often leave behind a goodly number of skins to 
be picked up on another trip. Sometimes the settlers would them- 
selves load up the remaining skins and haul to the railroad in 
another direction and sell. It would have meant swift punishment 
had they been caught, but the hides were unmarked and knowing 
neighbors said nothing at the time. Many who later had the greatest 
wealth in the county got their start this way. 


One ‘“‘Runner’” at Adobe Walls in 1873, shot 107 buffalo at one 
stand. By 1876, the southern herd was practically gone and by 1882, 
the northern herd was destroyed. 


Civilization—what is it? An old man who is said to be an Atheist, 
but who should more likely be called an Agnostic, says, ‘““This 
is what the Indian thinks about it all, you have an officer for every 
ten men. The Indian has no officer, no crime and no jail.” “We 
not whip children.” From infancy, Indian children learn that to 
laugh or cry is like a woman. If they become quarrelsome, they 
are pushed out from the group and ignored by all, in every way, 
until they learn their lesson, and then they are welcomed back with 
no remarks, and the past is ignored thereafter. When an Indian 
man of family dies, his family moves in with the next male relative, 
who is responsible for their well being from then on. There just 
are no old maids and no widows. It has been said there were 
never any Indians or negroes who lost their minds. And meals, of 
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those there really weren’t any. A kettle or pot of food was cooked 
and then drawn back and partially covered with hot ashes. Anyone 
feeling the urge for food took their shell or pottery dish and helped 
himself. Children might be seen eating at any time. I’ve written 
before of their conservation of things. Young fish taken too small 
were always returned to the water. Wild things run back to their 
lair, were not driven out or their homes destroyed. Instead, the 
Indian considered any home a haven not to be desecrated. They 
would say, “another time’’, and leave their hunted animal in peace. 


It is true, all living is a gamble. The mother does not ac- 
knowledge it when raising her family, and her “‘poker face’ does 
not betray the fact that she is betting her all on the outcome of 
rearing a family that will be a “‘winner’. The man in business 
gambles when he buys the first goods for his shelves, and the 
farmer as he plants his seeds or buys his stock. Why then be sur- 
prised that the immigrant, gambling on a strictly new venture 
found relaxation in playing at a game by which he lived? Poker 
has been a vent for excess steam in all new lands and on the “high 
plains” of Kansas there was no difference. At first, before law 
and order began to hold the reins, it was played without any 
apology. Later, it continued to hold interest, but in back rooms 
or hide-aways, along a creek bank, possibly. Like the Indian Kiva, 
it was the he-man’s lodge of frontier day. Businesses, personal 
property and lands quickly changed hands and the only non- 
understandable part of the matter was that everyone was winner— 
to hear them tell it. It was all part of the game, if played straight, 
and no one ever seemed resentful, whatever the outcome. 

‘No one ever makes much and by the end of the year, we are 
all about even with the board.” Figured thusly, it was cheap 
amusement, but while the men were getting even with the board, 
it was sometimes hard on women and children. For instance, the 
time a man lost his shop and earnings and just walked on into the 
farther WEST, to start over again as probably he had done when 
he came here. Or again, when the bunch of men went into Ne- 
braska, many wagons of them, hauling the crop of the year to sell 
and returned with less money than they had started out with, and 
minus crop or its equivalent, to wives who had really suffered 
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great privations and were rearing families, and eagerly planning 
on the easier times and plenty, when the crop money came. Or— 
. the man, carrying his wife’s hard earned pennies to safeguard 
them, until she could get enough to do the family buying, who 
lost them along with his own coin, by way of his “unbeatable 
system”. That was why the running horses were always a favorite 
sport here—a gamble. It was in every man’s blood. Rich one day, 
poor the next—sunshine and shadow—gamblers. 


Speaking of early day crops, settlers claimed that given any sort 
of a chance, everything put in the ground grew. One old man 
telling about the crops said, “I had planted quite a lot of potatoes 
on the side of a hill and the ground was not too good, so one day 
early in the summer I went over there and started poking in the 
hills to see whether the potatoes were making. First thing I knew 
some potatoes popped out and started rolling down hill. Do you 
know, I had to work like mad all day shovelling those blamed 
potatoes out of my way to keep from being buried under them.” 


In 1863, Sitting Bull and a few white hunters finished killing 
the Northern herd of buffalo. Bedding, housing, clothing, food, 
boats for transportation had been furnished by the buffalo. After 
their extermination, the bones of the slaughtered animals were 
gathered up and shipped east to make fertilizer. Thousands of 
car loads were shipped averaging $4.00 to $6.00 a ton. Buffalo 
wallows still prove bad spots in many otherwise fertile fields in 
the county. While still plentiful in the county, the buffalo were 
hazards to farm crops, which they tramped out or rolled on. 


Jule and Baker Van Meter, with Wallace Spencer, came to the 
county hunting buffalo in the fall of 1871. November 17, Jule, 
with three easterners whom he was guiding, had just killed four 
buffaloes, and were dressing them, when the big blizzard struck 
them. With wolves howling, and the wind blowing, they started 
for camp on the North Solomon, near the present site of New 
Almelo. They had two wagons and four horses. Securing the 
animals, all men piled into one wagon and for four days lived on 
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raw meat. The third day, they dug out, but could find no fuel for 
fire. On the fourth day, however, they made a fire and cooked. 
Some had frozen hands and feet, and the horses were very nearly 
dead from exposure and lack of feed. The sixth day they broke 
camp in a hopeless effort to find their way back to a settlement. 
They were lost and one horse froze to death. Jule left the wagon 
in search of a trail, but the wind covered his trail and for three 
days he wandered, cold, alone and without even a gun. Then he 
found a strange camp and food. The next day he found his own 
camp on Bow Creek, and his brother, Baker. Never did he again 
see his party of eastern hunters, but later, they returned his gun. 
That winter he selected a claim and killed so huge an elk on a 
creek bank, that the creek has since borne the name “Elk Creek’. 
It runs into the Solomon at Lenora. In 1872, he settled on his 
claim, but never filed on it until 1875, the year he claimed to have 
killed the last wild buffalo in the county. 


In 1873, George Kingsbury visited his claim on Elm Creek. In 
1872, while hunting a strayed team, he came on the Copes’ cabin 
on the Prairie Dog. Mrs. I. N. Cope was the first white woman 
he had met in the county. For the first time in years, he ate there 
at a table and for the first time in four years, he had ham and 
eggs. Other hunters in the county at the time included such well 
known persons as John Schoonover, John Humphrey, James Forbes, 
Wm. Hillmon, John Kelly, Hank Gordon, Sol Reese, “California 
Joe” Fautz, Sol Peake, Morg Hanson, Shelby D. Reed, Charles 
Stowell, Bill Harmon and W. D. Street. In 1873, Jule with Frank 
Van Horn and Street were hunting buffalo northwest of Clayton. 
They found a small herd, but when Jule fired, the entire plain 
came to life with Indians, who had already surrounded the herd 
before the coming of the white hunters. They proved to be friendly 
Pawnees and together they killed the entire herd, skinned and 
dressed the meat, and then went into camp about 10 miles east 
of Oberlin on the Sappa. 

Jule was a good runner and ran a race with Pawnee Bob, next 
day. After that Jule was not so sure of his fleetness. 

In 1874, Pawnee Bob raced Jim Kinyon, at a time when the 
Pawnees went through Norton on a buffalo hunt. Old settlers 
say they never knew of anyone ever beating Pawnee Bob in a race, 
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and that he was considered the best wrestler as well as runner in 
a tribe of 500 Pawnees. 


During the November 17th storm, Baker and Wallace Spencer 
had but one wagon and that covered with a sheet, to house them. 
Barefooted and foodless, in two feet of snow, they were happy 
when they found a dead beaver on the second day. The seventh 
day, with frozen feet wrapped in rags, they started for Gaylord. 
On the tenth day Jules found them. In 1875, Jules sold his claim. 


Names purposely are omitted in many places where incidents 
are recited. As Mary Carolyn Davies has said in one of her poems, 
“May I forget what ought to be forgotten, to recall, unfailingly, 
all that ought to be recalled, each kindly thing, forgetting what 
might sting.” 


In 1934, Stephen Epler, son of the pastor of Norton Christian 
Church invented the game of six-man football, which made him 
nationally famous in the sporting world. 


Strangers in a strange country made any gathering to relieve 
the tedium and loneliness welcome to early settlers. The general 
store and places where hard liquor could be had were always 
gathering places for unmarried and some older men, but the school 
church and Sunday school were places where law abiding, God- 
fearing men and women enjoyed friendly, pleasant meetings with 
neighbors and passed long hours forgetting winds, dust, grass- 
hoppers, drouth and politics, and received divine strength to carry 
on. Before churches or schools could be built, services were held 
in the dugouts. In that of Jim Hall’s in 72, sermons were heard 
and religious instruction given the children. Without pastors, 
anyone who could and would lead and talk, was encouraged to 
do so. 
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Sharing work among the neighbors was both work and pleasure 
in times when paid help was not available, and there was every- 
thing to be done at one time. The men had their “sodding bees” 
to build new neighbors shelter quickly. Cold food was brought 
from home by the men, and the women made coffee and cooked 
potatoes on open fires. Arriving early in the morning, when the 
families piled into their open wagons to go home at night, they 
left the newcomer installed in his completed home. Crops were 
planted and harvested in the same community spirit. The women 
gathered for “quilting bees” to make the family bedding ready. 
Each brought cooked food along with their babies and thimbles. 
After the work was done, the women visited, got supper for the 
families, and then spent the evening at games, singing or dancing, 
if anyone could call or play. After the corn was picked, there were 
husking bees. After heavy snow came cutter and bob-sled rides. 


Revivals were always exciting while they lasted. Literary Societies 
where songs were sung, jokes made, dialogues given and “speak- 
ing’’ were popular. Programs lasted for two or three hours. Dances 
were held whether the music was made by a harmonica, violin, 
organ or band. Ball games and foot races were exciting sport. 
Spelling contests were popular always. Ice cream was an early, 
as well as late favorite dish. Homesteaders along streams soon 
started “putting up’’ ice for summer use. The first trains brought 
oysters to the County and oyster suppers were as popular then as 
now. Pop corn and taffy-pulls, too, were popular with young and 
old. Bands were organized in very early days, but fiddles made music 
at the first dances. A cornet band was first. Holidays were cause for 
celebrating, and decorating for them was a matter demanding 
much hard work and causing much fun. Early the settlers brought 
their products to show in competition with their neighbors at the 
‘Fair’. The old grounds lay where the present Norton Amusement 
Park is situated, the entrance being about where the Bird home 
stands, the race track lying to the west of the dance hall. 


As the county became stocked with butchering animals, fall 
and winter saw a new form of social entertainment, combined with 
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hard work, take its place. Butchering was a community affair. 
Neighbors assembled early to butcher the animals each had selected 
~from their stock. Huge kettles over open fires were used for 
rendering the lard. Hams and quarters were trimmed ready to 
cure, and the trimmings went into the sausage mill. Sausage, 
scrapple, head cheese were made. Cracklings were piled up, spare 
ribs, livers, tenderloins, backbones, etc., were sorted out and piled 
up. Doughnuts were made. As the work cleared, the women cooked 
the fresh meat and all partook of the heavy meal, with appetites 
whetted by work in the open, and the savory odors of the cooking. 
Night came, and the crowd went their homeward ways, laden with 
their shares of fresh meat ready to cure, and pots and pans of 
lard, and prepared meats and memories of a happy day—typical 
of farm life generally in America. 


Children in early days had to make their own amusements more 
than those of later day. Over at Edmond, the creek furnished 
much good fishing. Children as well as the elders spent many 
hours along its banks. One family of children was left home one 
day while the parents went away to attend a church gathering. 
The big wash boiler was filled with dampened clothes and “daugh- 
ter” was left to do the ironing. All went well and she got out 
several shirts and some few other things and then her brother 
came in and wanted her to go fishing with him. They decided the 
girl had ironed enough for one day anyway so they shut up the 
boiler and took it down into the cave and went their happy way. 

Near one big rock the sun fish, “pumpkin seeds” to them, were 
thick. They just could not catch them fast enough so brother took 
off his extra pair of pants—for some reason he was wearing two 
pairs that day, possibly in anticipation of the threshing he knew 
he would be deserving—and they tied up the legs and used the 
top end as a seine. They caught 114 fish that day and when mother 
got home they were all cleaned so mother fried them hard as they 
liked them and all was well—until Monday when Mother got out 
the boiler to start her washing. It was full of mildewed clothes 
and mostly her best ones. She had supposed the children had fin- 
ished the ironing and put the clothes away, as she had told them 
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to do. I was too polite to ask the end of that story for the daughter 
told it to me and she has lovely white hair now, along with — 
many years. 


Another lad was sent to plant corn but wearied in so doing and 
decided to plant the most of it in a hole he dug. When time for 
the seed to sprout it was few and far between plants and the 
father wondered and asked his son about the planting. Son thought 
maybe gophers had stolen some of the planted seed because he sure — 
planted it all. 


One day the father said, “Come here, John.” John went. “Look 
at that ground, will you? Seems funny the gophers put all that seed 
in one place, don’t it?” The hole where John had hidden the corn 
had bulged up for some distance around and all the corn was 
coming up but in just one small spot. 


UNCLE JOHNNY GREEN 


Uncle Johnny Green was a tall, lanky Missourian who settled 
here in July, °72, on land later belonging to Joseph Saum. He 
seems to have been a peculiar character, was generally amiable, 
but never forgave an enemy or forgot a friend. Also was never 
disposed to work any day except election day, when it took real 
money, from $2.00 to $5.00, to make him stop long enough to 
cast his vote. Women, he considered privileged to work for him. 
The day of the second county seat election, he was too busy boiling 
sorghum to be bothered by going to the poll. Wm. Simpson was 
sent to get him, but was unwilling to bribe him. He did offer the 
wife a new dress if she could persuade her husband to quit work 
and vote, he having in mind a calico gown. Mrs. Green saw no 
reason why her husband should not go, for as she said, he had 
never before boiled sorghum. She agreed to watch the syrup for 
her husband and not let it burn, etc., and he finally reluctantly 
departed and then after voting forgot to go home to his work. 
Days later, however, he sent Simpson a bill for $5.20 for his 
burned(?) sorghum and charged a $9.60 dress at Bruner’s store 
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to Simpson—and wiht paid both bills. That vote cost not $2.00 
but $14.00. 

Until 1878 he lived in a dugout, when he built a stone house. 
The walls were lathed with sunflower stalks. Fourteen years later 
Joseph Saum, tearing it down, found the stalks still in a good state 
of preservation. 

July 25, 1873, Ellen Green, his oldest daughter, married James 
Kinyon. His daughter Lenna was the first person buried in Norton 
Cemetery. In 1880, he sold out and moved to Oregon, and died in 
Redding, California in 1890. His widow married Will Crawford, 
a son of Ben Crawford. 


A story told of Uncle Johnny dates back to election day, fall of 
1880, when a stranger from Missouri was here visiting relatives. 
Upstairs in the old courthouse, the stranger was telling tall stories 
in effective style. Uncle Johnny edged his way up close to the man 
and at the end of the story, began kicking his ankles. There was 
not a word of warning, explanation, nor any resistance. The man 
started moving back and away, and Uncle Johnny kept kicking— 
to the stairway, down the stairs and to the street and out of the 
city limits. The man was never. seen or again heard of. When 
Johnny returned he said the man was a Missouri rebel against 
whom he had long held a grudge, and had threatened to kill, but 
out of sheer charity was willing to let it go with a good kicking. 


July 25, 1873 occurred the first wedding in the county. Ellen 
Green married James Kinyon. Ellen was the daughter of Uncle 
Johnny who was a somewhat queer character. Johnny furnished 
the girl and cornbread for the wedding and feast and Dr. Phoebe 
Briggs, who along with Dick Felton were the only guests, fur- 
nished ham and coffee. 

Rey. Wainright preached the first sermon in the county in June 
and probably it was he who Restosmed the ceremony the next 
month. 


Charles Douglas Jones, a Norton lawyer of the ’80’s, was always 
known as “The Little Colonel”. His father, Dr. C. V. Jones, was 
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an Indiana pioneer and surgeon-physician of some importance. His 
great-grandfather, John Spronson, was one of the trustees of the 
Old John Street Church in New York City, the first Methodist 
church in America. 


In March, 1873, a harmless, eccentric old man of around sixty 
years came into the county on foot. From his native Ohio he had 
gone to California with the other ‘49’ers’” and then drifted about — 
the West. He was without family or close friends but was reputed 
to have considerable money. He took land which later was known 
as “the Nathan Gray farm” and built a log house which he never 
roofed. 

He seemed to have in mind a style called ‘“‘mansard” and spent 
much time along the creeks seeking timber of the proper crook 
to use in its construction. Also, he claimed to be looking for a 
suitable mill-site on which to erect a mill. Apparently he had de- 
cided to build near the place where soon after the Almena mill 
was built. Going down the creek to the location about the first of 
May, he removed his rawhide “gold belt’’, which worn next the 
skin beneath his clothing, was chafing him. He buried it under 
some rocks on the stony point south of Almena. It rained that 
night and Chapman was fearful the rain would wash away the 
dirt and reveal his cache or wolves might smell the wet rawhide 
and destroy it, so next day he went to recover his belt. Returning 
home that evening he stopped at the dug-out of Henry Oliver and 
told him about the mill site-and the leaving of the belt hidden, 
but said he had the belt on then. No one seemed to have seen the 
man after that time. May 4, Neak Louk found him dead in his 
cabin with all signs pointing to a desperate battle having been 
fought. His skull had been crushed with a three-legged stool and 
he had been shot through the heart with a .32 revolver. That 
afternoon, Henry Oliver, Justice of the Peace, empaneled a coronet’s 
jury although there was no coroner in the county and this was the 
first inquest held here. Sol Marsh, James Maggard, Lige Collins, 
Newt Cope, Benjamin Williams and Sam Newell acted as jurymen. 
Neak Louk, Shelby D. Reed and Captain Jarvis were examined 
and the verdict given was that Henry Chapman came to his death 
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by shooting and beating maliciously done by some party or parties, 
unknown, on the night of May 2, 1873. 

He had a watch and an ox team and at a public sale, his property 
was sold and the expense of his burial paid from the receipts. Shelby 
Reed was appointed administrator but no report was ever filed. No 
money was ever found either, so it was the general opinion that 
Chapman had been murdered for his money. Relatives in Ohio 
wrote to John Dopps in 1875 concerning the murder and his money. 
Anyone who at this time showed signs of extra money was under 
suspicion at once. John O’Brien, a ‘‘rough-neck”, was accused by 
some and Neak Louk was hunted the night of May 11 by a crowd 
organized to hang Louk and make him “confess”. Louk, getting 
word of the trouble, hid and was not found that night. When, soon 
after, he started a store in Reedtown, gossip said he was using 
Chapman’s money to enter business. Dr. Phoebe Briggs, however, 
asserted Louk received money from Wisconsin and that Shelby 
Reed had done the corresponding for them. Louk did not stay 
long after this and in June, 1880, Sheriff Vining had word from 
the sheriff of Winnemac, Indiana, that Louk, insane and apparently 
friendless was still “hunting the murderer of Chapman who had 
lived in Norton.” 

Others even more prominent were accused but nothing was 
proven, even when some said bullets had been found which fitted 
the revolver of certain parties. A plausible theory was that Jerome 
Cox and three companions who claimed to be leaving on a buffalo 
hunt, had sold a wagon load of corn meal to Chapman and they, 
seeing his money when he paid them had gone back and killed 
him to get the money. At any rate, they had tried to sell the meal 
to Oliver and had gone to him a second time with a note supposedly 
written by Chapman, saying he (Chapman) would buy the meal 
if Oliver would sell it for him. Oliver said he would buy it himself 
if he wanted to bother with selling it but later the men delivered 
the meal to Oliver saying Chapman had bought it. Sol Marsh, 
Charles Hilsinger and John Kelly believed this solution the answer 
to the puzzling murder. 


Cox came here in September, 1872 from Missouri and settled 
on land later owned by Jim McGee on Crooked Creek, 15 miles 
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southeast of Norton. He was a hunter and trapper, horse thief and 
bad character but outside of those few faults, none knew anything 
against him. 1874, he went to Cloud County, Kansas and stole a 
team of horses and returned here. The Cloud County sheriff fol- 
lowed and captured his accomplice, Hudson, just west of Norton. 
Hudson served five years at the penitentiary but Cox escaped. And 
so what was a cold-blooded murder went unavenged and nobody 
was apprehended for the crime. 


The first murderer convicted in the county and sent to the peni- 
tentiary was Wyatt, who shot Charles Manus in the back over 
the Landis trouble. Manus being a friend of Landis, and Wyatt 
that of Dr. Cummings. Wyatt was convicted in 1880 but died 
before being released, about 1892. 
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